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MABEL’S PROGRESS. 


By rue AuTHoR oF “Aunt MaRGaRET’s TROUBLE.” 
aaa 
Boox III. 
CHAPTER V. AT HAZLEHURST AGAIN. 

Tue cottage at Hazlehurst was beginning to 
look bright and pretty, with its orchard trees 
full of blossom, and the climbing white roses 
on the house all coming out into bloom, when, 
one morning towards the end of May, a 
basket carriage, drawn by a pair of showy little 
ponies, appeared before the garden gate of Mrs. 
Saxelby’s dwelling. : 

The vigilant Betty, whose ears had been at- 
|\#fficted by the sound of wheels, announced to 
|, her mistress that there was a “ 
shay ” at the door, and that a lady had alighted 
from it, and was coming up the garden towards 
the house. 

The lady was Miss Penelope Charlewood. 
She trod so close on Betty’s heels, that the 
latter had scarcely finished her announcement, 
before Miss Charlewood tapped at the sitting- 


brown holland, and wore a straw hat and a pair 
of driving-gloves. 

“ How d’ye do, Mrs, Saxelby ? 
in ?” 

Mrs. Saxelby was sitting with an open book 
before her, and her netting in her hand. She 


May I come 


flush of surprise: _ 

“Oh pray come in, Miss Charlewood. I am 
very glad to see you.” 

“ Well, that’s more than I deserve, for it is 
an age since I have been over to Hazlehurst.” 

“It is more than three weeks, certainly ; but 
you and Clement are the only members of your 
family who ever do come to see me now, and I 
have not so many friends that I can afford to 
quarrel with those who remain to me.” 

“You mustn’t be angry with mamma, Mrs. 
Saxelby. It isn’t because she doesn’t like you 
as much as ever, that she hasn’t been out here for 
so long. But the fact is, she is very much dis- 
inclined to go anywhere, and latterly she has 
been compelled to a good deal of exertion—for 
her—on Augusta’s account. I'll tell you all 
about it by-and-by.” 

“Oh, I’m not angry with Mrs. Charlewood.” 











wicker-work 





room door, and requested permission to enter. | 
She was dressed in a plain morning suit of 


looked up at her visitor with a little start and a | 





“No. You're never angry with anybody. 
That is the only vice you have, I believe. But 
it’s a very serious one, let me tell you. People 
ought to be angry sometimes.” 

“ Shall I begin to practise upon you?” asked 
Mrs. Saxelby, with a faint srille. 

“No; don’t do that, for I’ve come on pur- 
pose to ask you and Dooley to take a drive 
with me this Coole morning. It will do you 
good. Where is Dooley? Mrs. Saxelby, I 
adore that child for smacking Miss Fluke’s 
face.” 

“ Did you hear of it?” 

“Hear of it? Of course I heard of it. 
Miss Fluke tells everybody. It was lovely of 
him; lovely. Think of the heroism of that 
shrimp of a creature doing battle against Miss 
Fluke’s twelve stone! Mind against matter, 
wasn’t it ?” 

Mrs. Saxelby shook her head with a de- 
precating air, and left the room to dress 
herself for the drive, and to send for Dooley 
out of the kitchen garden, where he was watch- 
ing the operations of the man who acted as gar- 
dener, and driving that somewhat slow-witted 
individual into great difficulties by his search- 
ing questions as to what made the cabbages 
grow P 

Miss Charlewood sat by herself in the little 
parlour for some five minutes; during which 
time her thoughts went back to the last day of 
the music meeting, and the accident to little 
Corda, with which such a number of subsequent 
circumstances appeared to be linked. It was 
from that day that she dated her own perception 
of Clement’s growing fondness for Mabel. 

“How many things have happened since 
then !” thought Miss Charlewood; “and it is 
not yet a year ago!” 

She had learned from her brother that Mabel 
had rejected him. In answer to some little 
stinging speech, such as Penelope was wont to 
utter about friend and foe alike, Clement had told 
her gravely that neither she nor any of his 
family need be distressed on the score of a con- 
templated alliance with such poor people as Mr. 
Saxelby’s widow and step-daughter, for Miss 
Earnshaw had refused him. Perhaps Clement 
would not have made this confidence had he not 
been irritated by his sister’s sneer ; after he had 
made it, he walked away in silence, and plainly 
showed that he thenceforth should decline to 
discuss the subject. Although, as we know, 
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wd knowledge of 


Penelope had use 
to awaken her 


Mabel Earnshaw’s ; 
pride, and bring abowty very result, and 
although she had evén Wenfidently told her 
father that such a result would inevitably be 
brought about if she were permitted to manage 
the matter in hér own fashion, yet her first feel- 
ing on receiving Clement’s confession was one 
of great resentment against Mabel. 

Refuse Clement! Refuse her dear good 
clever brother Clement! What was the girl 
dreaming of ? 

“Tt turns out luckily, of course; but it’s 

uite outrageous of Mabel, all the same!” ex- 
claimed Miss Charlewood, mentally. But by- 
and-by she got over that feeling in a great 
measure. Penelope Charlewood was too clear- 
headed and clever not to perceive the utter un- 
reasonableness of,any such resentment, and her 
combativeness was presently aroused on behalf 
of the absent Mabel, by Augusta’s frequent 
attacks upon her former dear friend, until at Jast 
Penelope came to be looked upon in the family 
as the recognised champion of Mrs. Saxelby and 
her daughter. 

**Mabel Earnshaw has refused Clem, papa, 
so you need not feel any more anxiety about 
that matter,” Miss Charlewood had said to her 
father. 

* Ts it possible your brother was such a fool 
as to ask her to marry him? Good Heavens! 
what an escape he has had—what an escape we 
have all had! However, after the step that 
misguided girl has taken, with the concurrence, 
too, of her weak mother, of course Clement is 
entirely cured of his folly.” 

* Humph!” said Miss Charlewood. 

But after that time she did go once or twice 
to Hazlehurst to see the widow. The first time 
she told Clement carelessly of her having done 
so, she was rewarded by the kindest smile she 
had seen on his face for many a day (for Clement 
had grown very grave and stern), and by a warm 
pressure of his hand. “TI only go out of aggra- 
vation,” explained Penny, “and to assert my 
right of-private judgment. I don’t choose to 
let Augusta and Miss Fluke talk me down, on 
any subject whatever.” 

Meterthane her brother’s smile had been 
very sweet to her ; and as we all know how soon 
any one becomes endeared to us, towards whom 
we have performed a kind action, Penelope 
began thenceforward to grow quite fond of Mrs. 
Saxelby, and to take her and Dooley completely 
under her wing. 

“Tm yeady,” cried Dooley, appearing at the 
sitting-room coor. “I saw de ponies. I like 
7em. May I dive ?” 

“We'll see about that, Dooley.. Are you 
ready, Mrs. Saxelby? Please to get in that 
side. Betty, get a footstool for Master Julian 
to sit on in front of us. That’s it. You can 
go home now, Jackson. Mr. Clement will meet 
meand drive me back. Give them their heads. 
Go along, Jack and Jill, like a pair of beauties 
as you are.” 

And the spirited little beasts rattled off 





briskly with their light load. “You’re not 
afraid to trust yourself with me, Mrs. Saxelby ? 
Im a pretty fair whip, and the-ponies are per- 
fectly steady.” 

“Oh no, I’m not at all afraid on the country 
roads. I—I don’t much like a lady’s driving 
in town.” 

“I thought it would be so much nicer to get 
rid of the servant. One can’t talk with a 
7 ear within three inches of your head. 

oI brought this little trap and the ponies, 
which I can manage by myself.” 

“It is very pleasant, indeed,” said Mrs. 
Saxelby, leaning back in the carriage. 

The day was delicious, the country all burst- 
ing into fresh green, and the rapid easy motion 
of the vehicle was exhilarating. A delicate 
colour came into Mrs. Saxelby’s pale cheek, and 
her eyes grew bright under these combined 
pleasant influences. 

“T have some news to give you, Mrs. 
Saxelby,” said Penelope, when they had pro- 
ceeded a little distance. 

“Some news ?” 

“Yes. Augusta is going to be married.” 

“Really? I am very glad to hear it, and I 
hope she will be happy.” 

“Oh, I dare say she will be as happy as one 
can expect,” rejoined Penelope, rubbing the 
handle of the driving-whip across her chi 
with a little air of vexation. “There wi 
always be troubles, of course. Somebody is 
sure to have a handsomer gown than she has, 
or a newer-fashioned bonnet. These things 
must happen sometimes.” 

“Do you like your future brother-in-law ?” 

“No, I don’t. But that’s of very little con- 
sequence. He has good points. I think he 
won’t make Gussy a bad husband, because her 
peculiarities won’t worry him as they would 
some men. He’s as placid as a sheep—and 
nearly as silly. But he comes of a good family, 
and is a gentleman in his ways, and will have 
plenty of money some day.” 

“1 suppose he does not belong to Hammer- 
ham ?” 

“No; his family are Irish people.” 

“Trish ?” 

“Yes; all beginning with capital O’s for 
generations back. Which is an unspeakable 
comfort. His nameis Dawson. The Reverend 
Malachi Dawson.” 

“A clergyman?” . 

“To be sure. Augusta would never have 
married any but a parson. And he’s horribly 
low church too, which I detest. He has just 
got a living in the neighbourhood of Eastfield. 
A charming house and grounds, I believe. And 
the marriage is to take place soon. The day is 
not fixed, but I believe it will be at the begin- 
ning of July.” 

There was a little pause, and then Julian ob- 
served in an abstracted manner, and as a gene- 
ral proposition not especially applicable to the 
present circumstances, that “Dack and Dill” 
were “pitty,” and that he was not “ fightened 
of em.” 
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“That means, that you want to drive; eh, 
Dooley ?” said Miss Charlewood. 

“«?Ks,” answered Dooley, honestly. 

“Oh, pray be careful; don’t give him the 
reins!” cried his mother. - 

“ Never fear, Mrs. Saxelby. Dooley shall 
stand here at my knee, and he shall hold one bit 
of the reins, and I’ll hold the other, and we’ll 
drive together. So.” : 

This arrangement, though not quite up to the 
height of that ideal happiness, ey the 
ponies “all by himself,” was yet very delight- 
ful to Dooley, who wisely made the best of the 
circumstances. 

“You can understand, Mrs. Saxelby, that 
mamma has been a good deal occupied, when I 
tell you that, besides Mr. Dawson, we have 
had his mother and cousin staying at the manor 
for the last fortnight.” 

* Indeed ?” 

Yes; and we have bad to go about with 
them a good deal. The cousin, Miss O’Brien, 
is a great horsewoman—like most Irishwomen, 
I believe—and Clem has been her cavalier, and 
shown her the neighbourhood.” 

“Indeed ?” 

Mrs. Saxelby’s voice was the least bit con- 
strained, and she drew her shawl round her 
shoulders with a suppressed sigh. 

“ You’re not cold, Mrs. Saxelby ?” 

** No, not cold. But I believe there is a touch 
of east in the wind; and a cloud passed across 
the sun ; and—and—it is not quite as pleasant 
as it was.” 

“We will turn and take the Higsworth Park 
road home, if you like. Steady, Jill, steady, pet ; 
that’s it, go along, beauties.” 

“Do ‘long, booties!” echoed Dooley. 

** What was I saying? Oh yes. About Miss 
O’Brien. She is charmed with the rides and 
drives about here; and she told me, with her 
piquant little taste of a brogue, that she was 
quite astonished to find anything fresh and 
green within twenty miles of Hammerham ; for 
that she had imagined it to be darkened with 
a perpetual cloud of smoke, and surrounded by 
a — of wizard’s circle of cinders for miles and 
miles.” ; 

“Ts she—I suppose—she is handsome ?” 

“She is an exceedingly fine girl, and better 
than handsome. I think she has the brightest 
and most expressive face I ever saw, and she is 
as clever as she can be. I wish her cousin Ma- 
lachi had half her brains! Clement is delighted 
to find that.she will listen to his holding forth 
on his pet hobby—Gandry and Charlewood, and 
all their wonderful enterprises in the four quar- 
ters of the globe—for any length of time. And 
what’s more, she remembers what he tells her. 
She astonished papa at dinner yesterday, by 
correcting him about the number of miles 
already laid down, of the new South American 
Railway.” 

“ She must be very clever,” said Mrs. Saxelby, 
faintly. : 

“She is. She really is. But, entre nous, 
Pm not sure that her memory would have been 





uite so accurate, if the information had been 
imparted by papaminstead of Clem. However, 
that’s no business ‘of ours, is it ?” 

“Oh no,” rejoined Mrs. Saxelby, in a queer 
little voice that didn’t seem to belong to her ; 
and then she relapsed into a silence that was 
unbroken by either until they came within sight 
of the widow’s cottage at Hazlehurst. 

“Dere’s Mr. Tarlewood!” shouted Dooley. 
“ Mr. ‘l'arlewood, I’ve been diving !” 

“You'll dive again, head-foremost out of 
the carriage, if you don’t keep still, Dooley,” 
said Penelope. ‘“ Now, see here. For just 
this last little bit, I'll give you the reins into 
your own hands, all by yourself. Hold them 
very steady. Now, bring us up to the gate in 
style.” 

Clement Charlewood was waiting at the little 
garden gate, and came forward to help his sister 
and Mrs. Saxelby out of the carriage. 

“TI hope you have had a pleasant drive, Mrs. 
Saxelby,” said Clement. 

He had lifted out Dooley in his arms, and 
was stroking the little fellow’s curls from his 
forehead as he held him. Something came up 
into Mrs. Saxelby’s throat and gave her a 
choking sensation that made her eyes fill with 
tears. 

“Thank you; a charming drive. I—I hear 
—dear me, I don’t know what this can be in 
my throat—I hear that I have to congratulate 
Augusta.” 

“Thank you. Yes, we are to lose her very 
soon; but my mother will have her compara- 
tively near at hand, after all. It is scarcely like 
a separation.” 

“Mrs. Charlewood is fortunate. I have to 
be parted from my Mabel, and without the com- 
we of confiding her to a husband’s protecting 

ove.” 

Mrs. Saxelby let her tears brim over and run 
down her cheeks, without saying anything more 
of the choking sensation in her throat. 

Dooley struggled down out of Clement’s 
arms, and, runuing to his mother, took her 
hand. 

*Tibby will tum back, mamma,” said he, man- 
fully. “I soor s’e will tum back. ’Cos Tibby 
said so.” 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Saxelby,” said Penelope. 
“T won’t get out, thank you; we must ‘be 
driving homewards. If you'll let me, I will 
come again before long, and give Dooley another 
lesson in driving.” 

Penelope did not appear to see Mrs. Saxelby’s 
tears. She never required any softness of sym- 
pathy from others, and never expressed any to 
others. But perhaps her feigned unconscious- 
ness was real kindness. 

The widow stood inside the garden gate and 
watched the vehicle as it rolled swiftly away 
along the level road. Then she went into her 
little sitting-room—which somehow looked very 

oor and threadbare to her eyes under the 
bright sunlight—and, taking Dooley on her 
knee, held the child’s soft cheek to her breast, 
and cried until his yellow curls were all wet 
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and matted with her tears. The loving docile 
little fellow sat very still with his arms round 
his mother’s neck, only offering from time to 
time his great comfort and panacea for all ills: 

*‘Tibby will tum back, mamma; I soor Tibby 
will tum back.” 


CHAPTER VI. MACBETH AT KILCLARE. 
Monpay night came; the first night of the 
season at Kilclare. The establishment of Mrs. 
Bridget Bonny was in a flutter of expectation 
and excitement. On the first night of the 
season, Teddy Molloy, Biddy’s step-son, always 
gave his two apprentices leave to go to the play, 
and he and his wife usually went into the pit 
themselves ; in fact, the whole household turned 
out, with the exception of old Joe Bonny 
and the foreman : = was a Methodist, and 
held theatres to be sinful. The performance 
commenced at seven, so Mrs. Walton and Mabel 
set off for the theatre at a little before six, 
preceded by Pat Doyle, the washerwoman’s 
son, who was engaged to carry a basket con- 
taining their stage dresses to and from the 
theatre every evening for the weekly stipend of 
one shilling. 

Mabel had no more onerous task to perform 
on this first evening than to appear as a witch 
and join in the choruses. She was therefore 
free from responsibility, and could observe 
everything around her with tolerable calmness. 
Nevertheless, she felt a thrill of excitement and 
nervousness when, from the dressing-room 
which she and her aunt shared with old Mrs. 
Darling, she heard the sudden rush of footsteps 
and the Babel of voices that followed the open- 
ing of the gallery door. The stairs leading up 
to the gallery passed close to the wall of Mabel’s 
dressing-room, and she felt them shake beneath 
the clatter of hurrying feet, and heard the noisy 
greetings and shouts of that portion of the 
— known in theatrical parlance as the 
ii% 0 Seg 

“T think there will be a good house,” said 
Mrs. Darling, in her measured accents. 

Mrs. Darkog was to play one of the three 
weird sisters, and was busily engaged in cover- 
ing her fat placid countenance with a perfect 
network of black lines : which may have looked 
haggard and awful at a distance, but which, 
viewed near, gave her face the appearance of a 
railway map. 

“T’m sure I hope so,” said Mrs. Walton. 
“J think the business is likely to be good on 
the whole. This was always one of the best 
theatrical towns in Ireland for its size.” 

“ Half hour, ladies!” cried a high shrill voice 
outside the door. 

“What is it? What does he say, aunt?” 
asked Mabel, combing out her long thick hair, 
which she was to wear loose and dishevelled 
about her shoulders; that being the indispen- 
sable coiffure for a witch in the days of King 
Duncan. 

“That’s the call-boy, Mabel. He is calling 
the half hour; that is to say, you have still 
thirty minutes before the overture begins.” 





“Miss Bell is completely new to things 
theatrical, I see,” said Mrs. Darling, affixing 
two long matted elf-locks of grey hair to the 
nondescript turban which she was about to put 
on her head ; having first carefully combed back 
her own smooth light hair, and fastened it up 
out of sight 

“Well, yes; in a measure she is new to 
them. She lived for some years in m 
family. But that was when she was a child, 
and I never let the children be very much in 
the theatre.” 

“ Your son,” said Mrs. Darling, grandly, “ is, 
Iam pleased to hear, considered one of the 
most rising scene-painters of the day. He has 
won golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
Mrs. Walton.” 

“T am very glad to hear you say so. Jack 
is ambitious, for all his careless if 
manner.” 

“He may justly be so. Many of our first 
artists have sprung from the theatrical painting- 
room. David Cox, Roberts a4 

“Ten minutes, ladies !” 

“ Dear me, I must hasten. 
it was so late.” 

Mrs. Darling continued her toilet some- 
what more quickly than before, but with a 
sort of methodical majesty that never deserted 
her. 

As soon as Mabel was dressed—and we a 
some of my readers may like to know that the 
costume of a Scottish witch in that remote 
period was supposed to be accurately repre- 
sented by a clean white petticoat, a pair of 
neat black leather shoes, a brown bedgown, 
green and blue tartan cloak, and flowing 
hair—she accompanied her aunt into the 
green-room. It was lighted by a couple of 
gas-burners fixed on each side of the chimney- 
piece. Besides the spears and banners there 
was now a pile of round pasteboard shields 
covered with silver paper, and there were three 
wooden props—of the kind used in suburban 
gardens to sustain clothes-lines—leaning up in 
acorner, and iutended for the use of the three 
principal witches. The only person in the room 
when Mabel and her aunt entered it, was Mr. 
Shaw. He was transformed, by means of a 
flowing white-wig and beard, into a very vene- 
rable-looking King Duncan, and was walking 
up and down repeating his part in short jerky 
sentences. Presently came in, various other 
members of the company. Mr. Moffatt dressed 
as Macduff, and looking very fierce about the 
head, and very mild about the legs. Mr. Cope- 
stake as Banquo, with a false black beard, like 
the curly wig of a wax doll, and very = 
cotton stockings. Miss Lydia St. Aubert, 
dignified and imposing in the long purple 
robes of Lady Macbeth, and with a square of 
white cashmere bound on her head by a golden 
circlet. 

It was all poor enough, and had a large 
element of the absurd in it, which Mabel was 
fully alive to, but yet there was a certain 
glamour of romance over theshabby place and the 
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third-rate players. There was a certain poetry, 
and an escape from the hard actualities, in the 
very fact of having to utter such words as those 
of inakenpesse’s tragedy of Macbeth, and in the 
attempt to body forth, however inadequately, 
those wondrous creatures of the poet’s imagina- 
tion. And let it be remembered that, inferior 
as were most of the performers to the height of 
the task assigned to them, there were probably 
few, if any, persons even among the better 
portion of the audience, capable of reading and 
expounding three consecutive lines of the play 
as intelligently as the great majority of those 
provincial players. The very quaintness of the 
phraseology which would have rendered many 

assages obscure to the general reader, was, by 

abit and tradition, clear and familiar to the 
actors, and acquired force and meaning to 
many ears for the first time, being interpreted 
by their lips. 

“Overture, ladies! Overture, gentlemen!” 
bawled the call-boy—who was a son of Nix, 
the versatile property-man, and was himself 
attired in a kilt and a tartan scarf, ready to per- 
sonate Fleance. Presently, with a crashing 
preliminary chord, the orchestra struck up a 
medley of national airs. No¢f Scotch tunes, 
but Irish melodies. And the selection ter- 
minated with an air of local celebrity, called 
Jerry the Buck, to whose marked rhythm 
the stamping feet of the “gods” kept accurate 
time. 

“Couldn’t get on in Kilclare without Jerry 
the Buck,” said Mr. Moffatt. “The gallery boys 
expect it to be played at least once every even- 
ing throughout the season.” 

Mabel had already seen little Corda Trescott. 
Mrs. Walton had asked the child to spend Sun- 
day with them, and had taken her to church, 
and for a long country walk in the evening, and 
had sent her home full of delight and gratitude. 
Her joy at meeting Mabel again, knew no 
bounds. 

The little creature was to personate that one 
of the apparitions which “ wears upon his baby 
brow the round and top of sovereignty,” and she 
came into the green-room with her gold-brown 
curls waving round her delicate face, and crept up 
close to Mabel’s side in shy silence. Cordelia 
Trescott was one of those beings, the natural 
refinement of whose aspect it is impossible to 
vulgarise by any outward circumstances. Dress 
her as you would, surround her with what 
coarse or absurd setting you might, she shone 
out pure and delicate as a lily, and could no 
more be made to look vulgar than the flower 
itself can. 

“Well, Corda, are you going to sing in the 
choruses? I have never yet heard your voice, 
you know,” said Mabel. 

“Yes, Miss Mabel. I know all the music 
quite correctly, papa says.” 

Presently, a violent shaking administered by 
the prompter to the sheet of iron hanging over 
his head announced the thunder with which the 
awful tragedy begins; and Nix, the indispen- 
sable, lightened from a tin tray at the wing, 





with weird effect. The house was full, and 
the audience in high good humour. All the 
old well-known favourites—among whom Miss 
Lydia St. Aubert was perhaps the chief—were 
received with enthusiastic applause, and the 
new comers were greeted encouragingly. When 
Nix put his head inside the green-room door, 
and said: “All the witches, please. LEvery- 
body-y-y!” Mabel trembled with excitement. 
She took Corda’s hand and followed Mrs. 
Walton on to the stage, to the quaint strains 
of old Matthew Locke’s music—music more 
appropriate, perhaps, to the notion of a 
witch entertained by his Majesty King James 
the First, than to those wild grim concep- 
tions of the poet’s brain, who met Macbeth 
upon the blasted heath, and subtly tempted 
him with spoken suggestions of his own un- 
uttered desires. 

The gas was turned down very low (accord- 
ing to immemorial usage in the witches’ scenes), 
and when Mabel fairly found herself first on the 
stage, the front of the house seemed to her un- 
accustomed eyes like some cave or gulf seen in 
a dream, and op with shadowy pale faces 
surging out of the darkness. After a second 
or two, she was able to make out the shape of 
the theatre, the divisions of the boxes, and the 
sloping crowd of heads that filled the gallery to 
the ceiling. Then how thankful did she feel 
to be one of an undistinguished throng, and to 
know herself an insignificant and irresponsible 
member of it! “No one will look at me!” 
thought Mabel, with a sigh of relief. And yet 
she was mistaken in sothinking. The theatrical 
public of Kilclare was limited in numbers, and 
strongly interested in each individual member 
of Mr. Moffatt’s company. They partook, in- 
deed, very much of the sort of spirit that any 
one who has conversed with actors of the old 
school may have heard attributed to the play- 
goers of Bath and York some forty years ago. 
Centralisation—that modern offspring of steam 
and the electric telegraph—has affected, not 
only kings and kaisers, potentates and prince- 
lings, but the mimic monarchs of the stage. The 
days are over when it was possible to achieve 
and retain a high professional reputation as 
an actor, without having appeared on the 
metropolitan boards. Still, i and there, 
in out-of-the-way nooks and corners of the 
kingdom, somewhat of the old local feeling 
remains; and it was so in the good town of 
Kilclare. 

Teddy Molloy, seated in the centre of the pit, 
had been dispensing to his immediate neigh- 
bours such scraps of information with regard 
to his step-mother’s lodgers, as he thought fit 
to impart; and ese ay it was very soon 
known to a large number of the audience that 
“the purty girl with the thick dark hair, and 
the nate little fut and ankle,” was a niece of 
their old and respected favourite, Mrs. Walton. 
Rumours presently began to circulate that she 
had been a great heiress, had lost: all her pro- 
perty, and was obliged to take to the stage to 
support herself and her family : which rumours 
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caused much interest in “Miss M. A. Bell,” 
and prepared the Kilclare critics to receive 
her efforts with considerable favour, whenever 
she should essay a part. For it is a singular 
fact that while few people would submit to have 
their shoes spoiled, or their clothes cut awry, 
by inexperienced amateur shoemakers and 
tailors, on the plea that those artisans had never 
studied shoemaking or tailoring, yet in things 
theatrical the public—and the public of bigger 
places than little Kilclare—often seems as will- 
ing to welcome and pay for ’prentice work as 
for skilled labour. 

Mabel, however, unconscious of the notice 
she was attracting, went through her part of the 
music with conscientious attention to the in- 
structions of Mr. Trescott. She also made the 
useful discovery that her arms and legs and 
hands, which might be trusted to fall into easy 
and graceful postures in private life without any 
special thought on her part, became awkward 
and unmanageable on the boards of the stage ; 
and that, as her aunt, quoting from stores of 
—— tradition and experience, had told 

er, it absolutely required considerable skill and 
attention to learn to stand still with anything 
like ease or nature. 

Mabel had begun her apprenticeship. 

The tragedy went off with brilliant success. 
Mr. Wilfred J. Percival, who made his début 
in Kilclare on the occasion, was received 
with signal favour. And all the critics (defore 
the curtain) agreed that if his readings were 
occasionally obscure, and his pronunciation 
somewhat too transatlantic, he yet made 
up for all short-comings by the splendour of 
his costumes, the power of his voice, and the 
extraordinary vigour and energy of his final 
combat with Macduff. Indeed, the contrast 
between his tall figure and muscular wielding 
of the claymore, and poor Mr. Moffatt’s diminu- 
tive form and feeble swordsmanship, may be 
said to have almost shed a new and radiant 
light upon the moral of the play; for it was 
clear that nothing but the most triumphant 
virtue on the one side, and the most conscience- 
stricken villany on the other, could have given 
the thane of Fife the smallest chance in the 
conflict. To enable sucha Macduff to vanquish 
such a Macbeth, the former must have a very 
good cause indeed ! 

The performances terminated with a farce, in 
which Mrs. Walton performed a comic servant- 
girl, to the intense delight of the audience, and 
i which the sententious low comedian received 
what the Kilclare Courier called next morning, 
“an ovation.” And then the audience poured 
noisily out of the little playhouse, and trooped 
away, scattering streams of talk and laughter 
through the quiet streets of the town; and 
then the lights were put out in the front of the 
theatre, the doors b swale with a clang that 
echoed through the empty house; stage 
dresses were changed for street dresses, stage 
paint was washed off, stage wigs were.re- 
moved; and Mabel, with Jack and Mrs. 
Walton, walked home through the sweet May 











night, discussing the events of the evening, in 
very good humour with themselves and with 
each other. 





VERY OLD NEWS. 


Ir may not be universally known—but I have 
it from a gentleman on whose word much reli- 
ance may be placed—one Suetonius—that the 
first chief editor of the first daily paper was no 
less a person than Julius Cesar. My friend 
does not indeed affirm that Julius opened an 
office in the aristocratic precinct of Summa 
Velia (Mount Palatine), or in the more com- 
mercial regions of Janus Summus and Infimus 
(Upper and Lower Bankers’ streets), still less 
that he was actuated by any mercenary motives 
in making the first recorded plunge into journal- 
ism, and ¢hat at a period of his not inactive 
life when consular duties must have absorbed 
much of his time and attention. True it is 
that a man in his position, with his acknow- 
ledged capacity of doing three things at a time, 
and all to perfection, might have thrown in an 
editorship, and made a good thing of it. Such, 
however, was not his aim. We shall presently 
see what was. 

Perhaps the very earliest suspicion of a 
regular paper was a certain serial, published 
under the supervision of the Roman priesthood, 
and limited to two classes of information—a 
register of births and deaths, and notices of the 
assumption of the “ toga virilis” (dress of man- 
hood), on which interesting occasions consider- 
able fees became payable into the respective 
treasuries of the temples dedicated to Juno, 
Lucina, Venus, and Juventas. A kindred tax, 
having reference especially to the first knicker- 
bockers, might be introduced in modern times, 
with the double advantage of curbing the 
growing passion for that hideous garment, and 
contributing handsomely to the Exchequer. 

The Emperor Augustus, for some unascer- 
tained reason, forbade the publication of the 
first description of announcement, but continued 
the latter. 

Stephen Pighius, of the low countries, who, 
in 1599, published Annals of the Magistrates 
and Provinces under the Romans, presents us 
with some specimens of these early news-sheets, 
adding that they were given to Kies by James 
Susius, who found them among the papers of 
Ludovicus Vives. Further authentication 
would be superfluous, especially when it is 
mentioned that Dodwell, quoting them in his 
Camdenian lectures, together with some later 
examples (A.u.c. 691), states that he received 
them from a friend, Adrian Beverland, who had 
them from Mr. Isaac Vossius, canon of Wind- 
sor, who transcribed them from a parcel of in- 
scriptions prepared by a gentleman named 
Petavius (probably Denis Petau, the Jesuit) 
for the press. 

That-certain other registers were in existence 
before Cesar started his Daily News may be 
gathered from a remark in one of Cicero’s ora- 
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tions (pro Syll.), in which he styles them 
“tabule publice.” These, it is likely, were a 
kind of parliamentary report, having reference, 
almost exclusively, to the proceedings of the 
senate: which numerous, grave, and regular 
body could never have carried on their vast and 
various business without some such registry. 
*Divus” Julius knew, as well as any man, 
that a purely parliamentary journal, pu lished 
“under authority,” and, by consequence, sup- 
ressing everything the public most desired to 
Soon, would be hardly satisfactory to the latter. 
On the other hand, it is undeniably repugnant 


to the genius of an absolute government that its | age 


councils should be publicly revealed. He might 
have furthermore reflected that the amusing 
topics supplied by the casual occurrences of a 
great city are so far from harmful, under such 
a constitution, that they rather serve to draw 
away the minds of the people from a too anxious 
scrutiny of state affairs. ; 

In pursuance of this view, therefore, im- 
mortal Cesar decreed the establishment of a 
publication which should combine instruction 
with amusement, and detail at once the acts 
of the people and their rulers. Perhaps by this 
single act may the hero be said to have dealt 
a fatal blow at the aristocratic tendencies of 
Rome. 

Great was the success of the imperial Daily 
News. (Cesar called it “ Acta Diurna.”) Its 
pages were quoted by the Roman historians, and 
appealed to by orators as an authority it would 
be presumption to call in question. The appear- 
ance of the oracle, at any distance from the city, 
was a time of jubilee. ‘Tacitus tells us (Annal. 
lib. 16) that it was watched for with mtense 
eagerness by the army, and the provincial popu- 
lation generally. And no wonder ; for, in addi- 
tion to the graver doings of government, Cesar’s 
Daily News furnished its readers with all the 
noteworthy occurrences of the seven-hilled city, 
its trials, punishments, elections, buildings, 
sacrifices, prodigies, deaths, accidents, offences, 
&c. Cesar’s staff of reporters (“actuarii”) 
were active and intelligent men. We may be 
pretty sure that the colossal gooseberry, grown 
ast year in the garden of Mr. Bubfinch, at 
Hemel Hempstead, had its prototype in that of 
Publius Sergius Loquens at Ostia. An addi- 
tional guarantee of authenticity was derived 
from the fact that the chief magistrates acted as 
Cesar’s sub-editors, and assumed the responsi- 
bility of every item of intelligence that was 
suffered to appear. 

The daily issue (there were no evening or 
second editions) was, for certain cogent reasons, 
not equal to that of the journals of our day. 
The “ Acta Diurna” was not in a position to 
proclaim, with pardonable exultation, that its 
circulation on—say the fourth of the nones of 
April—exceeded one hundred and seventeen 
thousand! It would perhaps be an error on 
the complimentary side to estimate the circula- 
tion of Cxsar’s Daily News at from fifteen to 
twenty copies. Of these, one was carefully laid 
up, with other records, in the Hall of Liberty. 





The rest, after going the round of the city, found 
their way into the hands of the hungry news- 
seekers in the provinces, where they circulated 
with a rapidity that, even in those days, left few 
Romans of education and position long in 
ignorance of what was passing in the metropolis 
of the world. 

We learn, from Cicero’s epistles, that some 
small journal, of sporting tendencies, was al- 
ready existing in Rome. “ Chrestus’s Com- 
pilation” seems to have ministered to the fast 
young Romans the pabulum furnished by “ Bell” 
to the “gentlemen sportsmen” of our own 


Cicero’s reference to this publication is the 
reverse of respectful. While governor of Cilicia, 
he had engaged his friend Ceelius to supply him 
with the news of Rome. Ceelius, either linking 
that his friend’s mind needed relaxation, or, per- 
haps, simply desirous of executing his task as 
completely as possible, enclosed, in fis first letter, 
a kind of journal of occurrences in the city, but 
of so trivial a character that Cicero, much dis- 
gusted, hastily responds: 

“Quid? tu me hoe,” &. “ What! do you 
think that I left it in charge with you to bother 
me with accounts of the matches of gladiators, 
adjournments of courts, and such-like articles, of 
which, even when I am in town, nobody ven- 
tures to speak tome? From you, O Ceelius, I 
expect a political sketch of the, state of the 
commonwealth—not a Chrestus’s newspaper !” 
(Epist. Fam. lib. 2.) 

The following extracts, as close as possible to 
the originals, may give an idea of the form and 
manner of these announcements : 

“a.u.c. 586, 5th of the kalends of April. 
The Fasces with Emilius the consul. 

** The consul, crowned with laurel, sacrificed 
at the temple of Apollo. The senate assembled 
at the Curia Hostilia, about the eighth hour, 
and a decree passed that pretors should give 
sentence canon to the edicts, which were of 
perpetual validity.” 

(Imitated by the fashionable prints of two 
thousand years later : 

“His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
attended by Sir William Knollys, rode on horse- 
back, and presided at a meeting of the Belgian 
reception committee. 

“The House of Lords assembled at five 
o’clock, and, ten minutes later, adjourned for a 
fortnight.”’) 

“Fourth of the kalends of April. Fasces 
with Licinius, the consul. 

**Tt thundered.” (One might have imagined 
this information superfluous; but the proceed- 
ings of Jupiter ‘‘Tonans” were, perhaps, 
habitually chronicled.) “This day, Marcus 
Scapula was accused of an act of violence, be- 
fore Caius Babius, pretor. Fifteen of the 
judges were for condemning him, and thirty- 
three for adjourning the case.” 

(Scapula could not complain of a thin bench, 
nor, had “ Babius” been all his name implies, 
could he have required more aid in the discharge 
of his official functions.) 
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“Third of the kalends of April. Fasces with 
Emilius. It rained stones on Mount Veientine.” 
(Ahem!) “A fray happened in a tavern, near 
the Alban Mount, in Thich the keeper of the 
‘Hog in Armour’ was dangerously wounded. 

“The Adile, Tertinius, fined the butchers for 
selling meat which had not been inspected by 
the overseers of the market. The fine is to be 
appropriated to build a chapel to the temple of 
the Goddess Tellus. 

* Posthumus, the tribune, sent his beadle to 
the consul, that he should not convene the 
senate on that day; but the tribune, Decimus, 
putting in his veto, the affair went no further.” 
(Disgust of Posthumus !) 

** Pridie kal. April. Fasces with Licinius. 
The Latin festivals were celebrated. A sacrifice 
performed on the Alban Mount, and a dole of 
raw flesh distributed to the people. 

“A fire happened on Mount Ceelius. Two 
trisule” (houses of the rich, standing apart) 
“and five dwellings were burned to the ground, 
and four damaged. 

“ Demiphon, the famous pirate, who was taken 
by Licinius Nerva, a provincial lieutenant, was 
sacrificed. 

“The red standard was displayed at the 
capitol, and the consuls obliged the youths who 
were enlisted for the Macedonian war to make 
a new oath in the Campus Martius.” 

* Kal. Apr. 

* Paulus, the consul, and Cn. Octavius, the 
pretor, set out for Macedonia, in the habits of 
war. 

“The funeral of Marcia was performed, with 
greater pomp of images than attendance of 
mourners.” (An ill-natured remark, and one we 
should have hesitated to disinter, but for the 
very trifling nature of the probability that it 
should wound the feelings cf Marcia’s surviving 
friends. ) 

“The Pontifex, Sempronius, proclaimed the 
Megalisian plays, in honour of Cybele.” 

“Fourth of the nones of April. 

** A ver sacrum” (a vow to sacrifice an ox or 
sheep, from between the kalends of March and 
the pridie kalends of June) “was vowed, pur- 
suant to the opinion of the College of Priests. 
Presents were made to the ambassadors of the 
Etolians. lEleusius, the praetor, set out for 
Sicily. 

* An entertainment was given to the people 
by Marcia’s sons, at their mother’s funeral. 

“A stage-play was acted this day, being 
sacred to Cybele.” 

“Third of the nones of April. 

* Popilius Lenas, C. Decimus, and C. Hos- 
tilius were sent ambassadors to the kings of 
Syria and Egypt, in order to accommodate the 
differences about which they are now at war. 
Early in the morning they went up, with a 
great attendance of clients and relations, to 
offer a sacrifice and libations at the temple 
of Castor and Pollux before they began their 
journey.” 

The following extracts belong to a series of 
the same publication, when about one hundred 





and twenty years old. These are fuller and 
more entertaining than the former; the art of 
journalism having progressed as rapidly as 
everything else under imperial Rome. But 
= must be content with a few short exam- 
es: 

, “Syllanus and Murena, consuls. Fasces 
with Murena. Third of the ides of March. 

“ Murena sacrificed early in the morning at 
the temple of Castor and Pollux, and atfter- 
wards assembled the senate in Pompey’s senate- 
house.” 

“Fifth of the kalends of September. M. 
Tullius Cicero pleaded in defence of Cornelius 
Sylla, accused of being concerned in Catiline’s 
conspiracy, and gained his cause by a majority 
of five judges. The tribunes of the treasury were 
against the defendant.” [The judicial power, 
at this time, was, by the Aurelian law, divided 
between the senatorial and equestrian orders 
and the treasury tribunes, who were plebeians. | 
“One of the pretors advertised by an edict 
that he should put off his sittings for five days, 
on account of his daughter’s marriage. 

“A report was brought to Tertinius, the 
preetor, while trying causes, that his son was 
dead. This was contrived by the friends of 
Copponius (who was accused of poisoning), that 
the pretor might adjourn the court ; but the 
magistrate, having discovered the falsehood of 
the story, returned to his tribunal.” [The 
preetor was one of the chief magistrates, whose 
office was first instituted a.v.c. 388, and re- 
ceived its name, a preeundo—going before. 
At Rome the pretors appeared with much 
pomp. ‘Two lictors preceded them; they wore 
the preetexta; they sat in curule chairs, and 
appeared in public on white horses. | 

“Fourth of the kalends of September. 

“The funeral of Metella Pia, vestal, was cele- 
brated. She was buried in the sepulchre of 
her ancestors, in the Aurelian road.” 

This office, the vestals’, dates, it will be remem- 
bered, from the very commencement of the 
Roman empire, the mother of Romulus being a 
vestal. It was required that they should be of 
good family, and without blemish or deformity in 
any part of the body. For thirty years they were 
to remain in the greatest continence, the first ten 
years being spent in learning the duties of the 
order, the second ten in discharging them with 
sanctity, the last, in instructing such as had 
entered the novitiate. Their employment was 
to watch and feed the sacred fire, kept perpetu- 
ally burning in the temple of Vesta, the 
accidental extinction of which was held to be 
the forerunner of some great calamity to the 
state. Severe punishment awaited the culpable 
custodian. She was condemned to the punish- 
ment of slaves, and, covered only with a thin 
veil, underwent the scourge at the hands of the 
pontiff. 

A more terrible penalty awaited the vestal 
who violated her vows of chastity. Nay, so 
strictly were these vows interpreted, that the 
mere probability of yielding to temptation was 
deemed sufficient. A vestal was condemned to 
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death for having owned that, but for the plea- 
sant prospect of a subsequent marriage, she 
men prefer to die. (“Moriar, nisi nubere 
dulce est.’’) 

Roman journals, such as have come down to 
us, give no details of these awful executions. 
Witi: an ominous reserve, it is merely announced 
that the culprit “suffered.” Criminal as she 
was, the dignity and sacredness of her office 
clung about her to the last; and the unhappy 
creature went to her lingering death with the 
pomp and solemnity that might befit a royal 
funeral. But what followed ? 

“There is,” writes Plutarch, “near the Col- 
line gate, a small, deep cavern, the descent to 
which is by an orifice capable of admitting a 
human body. Within this, are placed a small 
couch, a lighted lamp, a loaf of bread, a cruse 
of water, a phial of oil, and a bowl of milk, 
in order that religion may not be offended 
in permitting to Se of hunger an individual 
~~ o, with ceremonies so august and 
holy.” 

Sad and mournful was the day in Rome that 
witnessed one of these terrible processions wind- 
ing, in awful silence, through the crowded ways 
—the people standing aloof, with eyes nailed 
upon the moving tomb (a litter so constructed 
as not only to conceal, but almost to stifle the 
cries of, the miserable occupant), which passed 
toward that darker tomb beside the Colline 

ate. 

. Arrived there, the lictors removed the veils 
and shutters, and the high priest—after mur- 
muring mysterious prayers, never heard but by 
his order—drew forth the wretched criminal, and 
guided her shuddering feet to the ladder, down 
which she had to descend into her living grave. 
The ladder was then withdrawn, and the aper- 
ture closed, and covered with earth in such a 
manner as to leave no mound or trace; this, to 
signify that she who had been left beneath was 
alike unworthy to be reckoned among tli living 
and the dead. 

The vestals were abolished, and the fire of 
Vesta extinguished, by Theodosius the Great. 

From the last quoted paper—4th kal. Sept. 
—we moreover learn that the censors made a 
bargain that the temple of Aius Locutius (a 
celestial gentleman whose supernatural voice 
warned the Romans of the approach of the 
Gauls, in the time of Camillus) should be re- 
paired for twenty-five sesterces (about four and 
twopence): a thrifty bargain by the censors, and 
well deserving a place in the Acta Diurna. 

Finally, we learn that Q. Hortensius ha- 
rangued the people “ about the censorship 
and the Allobrogian war,” two topics so far 
asunder as to engender a suspicion that Q. 
Hortensius, having got the public by the ear, 
did not know how to relinquish his hold. And, 
last of all, advice arrived from Etruria, that 
some of the late conspirators had begun a 
tumult, headed by Lucius Sergius. 

Now this is a rather curious paragraph. It 
would seem, as a matter of course, to apply to 
the conspiracy of Lucius Sergius Catiliue, 





which was hatehed in Etruria. But Catiline’s 
conspiracy had been completely quashed before 
this date, a fact, of course, well known to the 
conductors of the Acta Diurna. It probably 
meant that disturbances had been renewed by 
certain of the conspirators who had hitherto 
escaped detection. But Lucius Sergius, stated 
to be “at their head,” was as dead as Guy 
Fawkes. 

In examining these old-world records, we 
arrive at the conclusion that if, on the one 
hand, we find the same conciseness, clearness, 
and simplicity which distinguished the inscrip- 
tions upon the medals and public monuments of 
the ancients, they are, on the other, deficient 
in that sprightly humour, and those happy turns 
of expression, which give charm to modern 
diurnal composition. 

In one material ornament of style our 
Roman gazettes were wofully deficient. They 
never hint or mystify. If it rained stones 
on Mount Veientine, they simply record 
the shower. If an ox or an ass spoke, they 
record, as tersely as possible, the observations 
offered by that animal. If “‘ cultivate the gods” 
was found legibly written on a pig’s interior, 
the exhortation was gravely published for what 
it was worth. They never conclude with such 
hints as “this matter excites the profoundest 
speculation,” or “interest hourly increasing,” 
“no one can foresee the result,” &c. &c. Far 
less do they commence with such incertitudes 
as “we hear,” “we are credibly informed,” 
“it is widely whispered.” 

The ingenious excuse for a downright fabri- 
cation, “it wants confirmation,” seems to have 
been wholly unknown to those plain dealers 
and speakers, nor do they seem to have been 
at all awake to the advantage of popping in an 
occasional falsehood one day, in order to revive 
it in the public mind by a flat contradiction on 
the next. There is no exaggeration, no com- 
pliment. The pretor’s very daughter is 
married, and we are left in darkness as to the 
young lady’s beauty, merit, dower. We 
know simply that her sire postponed his “ sit- 
tings” for five days (the act of a doting father) 
in order that the nuptial festivities should have 
full swing. 

There is one more characteristic of these 


journals which should not escape attention: 
their constant reference to religious ceremonies. 
Scarcely a day passes without some sacrifice or 
festival to propitiate the gods, and implore their 
blessing upon the arms and the councils of the 


State. Like the immortal narratives of the 
Roman historians, from Livy to Marcellinus, 
they abound with recitals of the performance 
of religious duties, while, at the same time, 
they recount the most absurd and ridieulous 
prodigies with all the gravity due to historic 
truth. 

With this latter exception, the Acta Diurna, 
meagre as its details were, was a thoroughly 
honest and reliable publication. In illustration 
of every description of historical fact, it would 
have been of inestimable value to the historian 
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and man of letters; and the loss of the com- 
plete series has left a void which the most pains- 
taking research can never fill. 





THE GOOD SHIP CHICHESTER. 


Tue Queen’s birthday on board a Queen’s 
ship. All hands aloft. The captain and ship’s 
officers shouting their commands from the deck, 
the yards manned, and the rigging swarming 
with the active sailor lads who form the crew. 
After one or two preliminary signals, the word 
for “ Three cheers for the Queen” is given, and 
these and the conventional “ one cheer more” 
are delivered with true nautical heartiness. 
Another, and another wandering and undis- 
ciplined cheer, follow; for the experiment is a 
new one, and the lithe figures above us are 
manning yards, and keeping the Queen’s birth- 
day together for the first time. During the 
same anniversary last year most of them were 
in the streets. Not walking in them occasion- 
ally at holiday seasons, but living there entirely. 
That “ stony-hearted step-mother,” the London 

avement, is the only relative many of them 
ove ever known; and foul words and deeds, 
are 


evil speaking, lying, begging, and stealing, 
the moral lessons she has taught. 

We are on board the good ship Chichester, 
now moored off Greenhithe, and the ninety-five 
merry boys, who are by this time racing down 
to the deck again, were all found: destitute 


and friendless, were all traversing the road to 
ruin with dire rapidity, and are all being trained 
for a useful and honourable life with complete 
success. The Chichester was built for a govern- 
mefit frigate, and, after lying uselessly m ordi- 
nary for many years, was lent by the Lords of 
the Admiralty a few months ago to her present 
occupants. A strange supper- party at the 
Boys’ Refuge in Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields, where the Earl of Shaftesbury presided 
over as motley a crew of boy-guesis as could 
well be feal—aagaed dirty guests who had 
been prevailed on to come in from door-steps, 
dry archways, street corners, twopenny lodging- 
houses and casual wards, and a meeting at 
Willis’s Rooms, where some of the same boys, 
cleansed and clothed, were exhibited—such 
have been the preliminaries to which the scene 
before us is due. The supper-party brought 
the existence of these lads prominently before 
the public, the meeting developed a distinct 
scheme for their reclamation, and the ship and 
its discipline show the practical result of both. 
Converting incipient felons into truthful and 
God-fearing citizens is, in a word, the business 
carried on here; and the outward signs of this 
business are as palpable as its moral effects. 
Let us take the photograph presented to me at 
the public meeting I have named, and compare 
the portraits it contains with the faces of the 
originals around us. Recognition is all but im- 
possible. Twelve months of decent life, of 
regular hours, wholesome living and instruc- 
tion, have not merely humanised expressions, 





but altered features. Most of us have suffered 
so much and so severely from the photographer, 
that the comparison of living smiling faces 
with the vicious sullen parodies in our hands is 
not conclusive in itself. Even in public life, 
who cannot quote men of established goodness 
and piety whose lineaments as photographed 
would justify their conviction at the Old Bailey, 
while in the portraits of Mr. Calcraft, and in 
one of the most atrocious murderers he exe- 
cuted, we seem to see mild benignity and staid 
benevolence incarnate. But on board the 
Chichester I recognise boys whom I saw in the 
flesh—but much less of it—soon after they were 
caught, and the change is marvellous. There is 
fully as much difference between some of these 
as they appear now, and as I saw them last, as 
between the worst of photographs and its 
original; and I know no more forcible mode of 
expressing disresemblance. Frames have filled 
out, scowls have disappeared, premature lines 
and wrinkles have been seonniined away, but, 
above all, the furtive sneaking “ hunted” glance 
which was so painful to see, is supplanted by 
an open honest gaze which meets yours un- 
falteringly, and which speaks volumes for its 
owner’s honesty. Nothing, however, would 
make them handsome boys. Degeneracy of 
race is marked in their low and narrow fore- 
heads, heavy jowls, and sunken eyes. It is 
marked, too, in their tendency to strumous 
affections, and in their deplorably low habit of 
body. An abrasion of the skin, a mere scratch 
that on a healthy person would heal as soon as 
formed, becomes a serious sore on such patients 
as have only recently left the streets. “Gal- 
lons and gallons of tonics,” we hear, had to be 
administered before this half-starved ship’s crew 
reached an average of healthiness; and though, 
thanks to the constant care they have received, 
cases of sickness are rare among them now, 
the doctor continues his daily visit, and some 
hammocks were occupied when we went our 
rounds. The light a cheerful “sick bay” is 
only just finished and not fit for tenants yet, 
so the two or three lads under the doctor’s care 
are swinging in their regular ham.nocks on the 
main deck, 

When we inquire into the conduct of the 
ship’s crew, the rapidity and success with which 
they have been converted from open savagery 
to a higher civilisation than is common among 
school-lads seem truly magical. “In honour, 
honesty, truthfulness, and good feeling,” said 
Captain Alston, R.N., under whose care they are, 
and whose hearty personal interest in his 
charge was not the least pleasing experience of 
the day, “I would back my lads against those 
of Eton or Rugby, or of any public school in 
the kingdom. So strongly is this felt, that on 
a grave offence being committed the other day, 
it was decided to let the culprits be tried and 
sentenced by their peers. Every Friday after- 
noon, when fine, the boys go ashore in a body, 
and play cricket or football in the pretty private 
park you see through the trees yonder. ‘The 
owner of this park allows them to use a portion 
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of it as their own playground, and to and from 
this they march from their landing-place in pro- 
cession and singing merrily. Ona recent after- 
noon, when the word was passed to fall in for 
the return home, four boys were missing. 
“Run away!” passed from mouth to mouth, 
and their schoolmates emphatically pronouncing 
it a shame, proceeded, uninstructed, to band 
themselves into parties of four for the search. 
They were unsuccessful, and the truants were 
eventually brought back by the local police. 
But the indignation of the whole school had 
been so marked that it was determined to 
utilise it for purposes of discipline. A court 
was formed by selecting the leading boy from 
each of the ten ship’s messes, aud constituting 
him a member. The runaways were formally 
charged with their offence, and the whole pro- 
ceedings invested with full judicial solemnity. 
After a grave inquiry, the court found the pri- 
soners guilty of the crime of running away 
“ without excuse,” and sentenced them to the 
following punishment for a mouth: each boy to 
be kept on prison diet of bread and water, to 
pick a pound of oakum after his regular day’s 
work, and to be sent to Coventry in play-hours 
by the rest of the crew. , 

The sentence was confirmed by the highest au- 
thority on board, and rigidly carried out. At the 
time of our visit a few days had to elapse before 
the penal month expired; and the lads were 
still in “Coventry.” The public opinion of the 
vessel so thoroughly affirmed the sentence of the 
court that the culprits had been as completely 
ostracised by their fellows as lepers were 
of old. This is the more significant from its 
denoting a complete reversal of tone in the little 
community. Very few months before theft 
was common, and discovery impossible. The 
store-rooms were broken open, the lockers 
rifled, and their contents strewed wastefully 
about the decks. The food taken was the same 
as that served out daily as rations; so every lad 
was asked whether he had enough to eat, and 
all answered in the affirmative. Still, despite 
the absence of excuse and of every precau- 
tion, burglary went on almost nightly. The 
instinct of stealing and of defying authority 
seemed too strong to be set aside; and as 
the lads refused to betray each other, the 
discipline of the ship was in serious jeopardy. 





Stronger locks were provided for the store-room 


God save the Queen from some ninety lusty 
young throats, with officers, schoolmasters, 
and visitors joining in; a manly exhortation 
from the captain to fear God, do their duty, and 
honour the Queen, and the choir disperses to 
its work. A portion of the main deck is screened 
off with canvas for the school, and here brisk- 
eyed monitors, clothed like their fellows in the 
blue serge shirt and glazed hat of the man-of- 
war’s man, are hearing lessons and giving in- 
struction from their desks. Further on is the 
compass class, where the black and white dises 
are being worked in like manner by the elder 
boys for the benefit of the rest. The lead-line 
class is under the supervision of an officer, whose 
pupils are laughing heartily at the quaint similes 
with which he illustrates an example. One 
boat’s crew is away pulling; two large parties 
are learning practical seamanship; another 
forms the tailor’s, and another again the shoe- 
maker’s class. All busy, all cheerful, all healthy- 
looking and contented. Each of these boys is 
being fitted for the merchant service, and one 
of their number joined his ship a few weeks ago, 
the owners promising to give him their active 
support, and that he shall be promoted from 
step to step in due course, and a command 
given him directly he is competent. This is the 
first instance of a boy beginning the battle of 
life from the Chichester; but others are nearly 
ready, and every few weeks adds to the 
number. 

We have said nothing of the religious train- 
ing these lads undergo. It is ample and 
judicious, and, above all, popular. Great 
stress is laid on this by the responsible 
authorities, and as the boys before us are as 
open-visaged and unsanctimoniougly natural as 
boys should be, we learn with satisfaction of 
their attention to the great principles of religion, 
and of its influence on their daily life. 

The marvel is, how has it all been done in so 
short a time. In February, 1866, the opening 
supper was given to all comers, provided only 
they were boys, and destitute, at the Boys’ Re- 
fuge in Great Queen-street. On the 31st of De- 
cember last, fifty boys were received on board 
from the Refuge, and forty-five have been added 
since. The thieving, disobedience, and general 
misconduct, all took place since the latter date, 
and have been overcome subsequently. This, too, 
be it remembered, with the refuse of our juvenile 














doors, but the active little marauders, dropping | population as material te work upon. We ask 
silently from the deck, swarmed in at the port-! our guide and host whether the docility, and 
holes, and were as successful as before. Again, | exceptionally high sense of honour which he 
the boys were constantly convicted of robbing | maintains to exist among his pupils, do not form 
each other, of lying, of dirty habits, and of other | an argument against some favourite and high- 
potion | crimes. It speaks volumes for the | flown theories respecting “ race.” If six months 
system that these have absolutely disappeared. | suffice to convert the scum of the London 


Judicious discipline, and friendly co-operation | gutters into beings who are in all essentials of 


morality superior to the flower of the land as 


and remonstrances, have absolutely made these 
seen at our great public schools, what becomes 


boys ardent supporters instead of defiers of au- | 
thority ; and the confident cheeriness with which | of the lofty privileges attributed to gentle 
they are now setting about their work and play,| blood? The eminently encouraging truth 
proves them to have made the grand discovery | seems to be, that favourable surrounding, to- 
that there is more real fun and happiness to be | gether with proper discipline and education, 
got out of an orderly than a disreputable life. | are more than a match for evil instincts, how- 
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ever deeply rooted. But a few autobiogra- 
phies, taken verbatim from the boys themselves, 
will do more to show the antecedents of the 
Chichester’s crew, and the extent of their 
improvement, than pages of mere generalisa- 
tion : 

W. H. Age, fifteen and a quarter. Born, 
Bristol.- Father,journeyman shoemaker. Living. 
Ran away from home. No reason for it. Had 
worked at a tailor’s for six months before 
running away. ‘Two or three weeks coming 
up to London. Cadging. Joined a shoe- 
black society. Left it because they wanted 
him to become a Roman Catholic. Entered 
the Home. Eighteen months there. Shoe- 
maker at the Home. Father knows of his 
being here. 

G. C. N. Age, fifteen. Born, Shadwell. 
Parents, dead. Father, doctor. Robbed his 
father and ran from home. Went home again. 
Ran away again, after frequently robbing his 
father. A month on the streets. Then went to 
Refuge. Two years in Refuge. Tailoring in 
Refuge. 

H. L. Age, fourteen and three-quarters. 

Born, Chesham, Bucks. Parents, dead. Father, 
butcher. Taken to Union at death of parents, 
at six years old. Remained in Union six years. 
Then taken out by an aunt, and lived with her 
till she died—about a year. Then brought bya 
gentleman of Chesham to the Refuge. Nine 
months there. Shoemaking. 
Born, 
Dover. Parents, living. Father, navvy. In 
jail at present for beating his wife. Has been 
in ten times before. Lived eight years at home 
at Dover. Then family moved to Bedford. Re- 
mained therefour or five years. Then when father 
was sent to prison, a gentleman of Bedford sent 
him to the Refuge. One month there. 

W. H. P. Age, twelve and a half. Born, 
London. Father, dead. Bricklayer. Ran 
away from home soon after his father died. 
Brought back, and went on the streets again as 
often as brought back to his mother. About two 
years off and on the streets. Then at mother’s 
application he was taken in the Refuge. One 
year in Refuge. Always had a bellyful on the 
streets; going in the mud for halfpence at 
Hungerford ; stealing fruit at Covent-garden ; 
sleeping in “ruins,” &c. 

W. H. Age, thirteen. Born, London. 
Parents, living. Father, gentleman’s servant. 
Left home ayear ago. Parents abandoned him. 
Went out one day, and returned and found them 
gone. Three months on the streets. Holding 
horses, cleansing out cab-yards, &c. Slept in 
omnibuses, &c. Sent to prison for running off 
with a horse and trap, for seven days. ‘hen 
sent to the Refuge. Thirteen months there. 
Tailoring. 

W. P. Age, sixteen and a quarter. Born, 
London. Parents, dead. Father, painter. 
When father died went to a friend’s in the coun- 
try. Lived there one year and a half. Then 
was sent to a situation in Léndon at a doctor’s 
shop. Four months there. Then taken away 


F. G. Age, thirteen and a half. 





by his sister. Then went to a coffee-shop. 
Seven months there. ‘Then his brother got 
him into the Refuge, taking him out of the 
coffee-shop. Three years in Refuge. Wood- 
chopper. Always sick there. Suffering from 
his chest. 

J. M. Age, fifteen and three-quarters. Born, 
London. arents, alive. Father, labourer. 
Two brothers besides self. Left home nine 
months ago, and went on streets because he had 
nothing to do at home. On and off. Carrying 
parcels and minding horses. Slept in the casual 
wards. Then went to Home. Seven months in 
home. Shoemaking. 

P. K. Age, fourteen. Born, Norwood. 
Parents, dead. Never heard what his father 
was. Went on the streets at twelve years old, 
because his brother used to make him read the 
Bible. Two years on the streets. Stealing 
and begging. ‘Three months in prison for steal- 
ing a purse. Always had plenty to eat on the 
streets, from servants, &c. Went from the 
streets to the Refuge. Fifteen months there. 
Shoemaking. 

J. O. Age, fifteen. Born, Canterbury. 
Mother, alive. When last heard of, three years 
ago, in London. Does not know whether he 
has afather or not. Never heard. Left Canter- 
a when a baby. Mother in London lived 
with a young man who had deserted his wife 
and family. She went into service three years 
ago. Then went to live with grandmother 
in London for six months, then a year at some 
stables in Finsbury, but left after, being too 
small. Went back to grandmother. Grand- 
father shortly after died. Grandmother married 
again. Her new husband, about two months 
after marriage, being a drunken brute, kicked 
her in the spine and killed her, after having 
killed his two step-children by pouring boiling 
water out of a kettle on them. After grand- 
mother’s death, was sent from the George-yard 
Shelter to the Home. Two years in Home. 
Shoemaking. Reads and writes very little; 
hardly write at all. Only about once a month 
at school in the Home. Does not know what 
baptism means. Does not suppose he has been 
baptised. 

G. B. Age sixteen. Has been baptised. 
Born, Andover. Father, dead. Tailor. Has 
not heard of mother for seven years. Mother 
used to drink. Deserted her husband years 
ago. Four years ago father and family came 
up to London. Died one year ago. Three 
months on streets after father died. Going the 
round of casual wards. Then went to Home. 
Ten months in Home. Can read and write. 
Tailoring. 

J. M. Age fifteen. Has been baptised. Born, 
London. Parents, dead. Father, coalheaver. 
Died five years ago. Mother and boy tramping 
for four years in Kent. Hop-picking, harvest- 
ing, and begging in summer. Workhouse in 
winter. After mother died, worked ina capsule 
manufactory. Left it with a bad foot. When 
cured in workhouse, they gave him two shillings. 
Bought box and brushes. Kept it for four days. 
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Then sent by a gentleman to the Home. Nine 
weeks in home. Can read and write. Shoe- 
making. 

W.S. Age, fifteen and three-quarters. Has 
been baptised. Born, Whitby. Parents, dead. 
Father at docks. Family left Whitby when 
four years old. Father died nine months ago. 
Lived with father till death. Working at paper- 
stainer’s. When father died, discharged, trade 
being slack then. Two months on streets, sell- 
ing cigar lights, sweeping crossings, begging. 
Has taken as much as two shillings in a day. 
One night went to a casual ward, and was sent 
up to the Home. Nine weeks there. Cannot 
read nor write. Three times at school when 
there. Shoemaking. 

G. H. Age, sixteen and a half. Not bap- 
tised. Baptist. Born, London. Father, dead. 
Three years ago. Then went to work at ease. 
mills. Six months there. Then joined a collier 
six months, and left to join a schooner. Could 
not join schooner, but went into a shrimp boat. 
Left to try and get a ship. Couldn’t succeed. 
Had to go tothe Union. Three or four months 
there. Then went to Refuge. Four and a half 
months there. 

W. S. Age, fourteen and three - quar- 
ters. Born, London. Parents, dead. Father 
died four years ago. When father died, went to 
workhouse. Sent from there to Sutton’s 
school, Surrey. Stopped there two or three 
years. Left to find work in London. Couldn’t 
get any. Two months on the streets, some- 


times paying for lodgings, sometimes in casual 


Eight or nine 
Mother died 
One brother. 


wards. Then went to Refuge. 
months there. Shoemaking. 
before father. Three sisters. 
Does not know where he is. 

W. C. Age, seventeen and three-quarters. 
Rorn, Bridgewater, Somerset. Parents, living. 
Father, hatter. Living now in London. All 
came together. At home till eighteen months 
ago. Working with father. Trade slack. 
Obliged to leave. Went to uncle’s, a travelling 
cutler, who took charge of him, having no sons, 
and being well to do. Left uncle because he 
did not like him to go with other boys. Three 
days on streets. Then went to Refuge, telling a 
lie that his uncle had gone away, he did not 
know where. Ten months there. 

A. P. Age, thirteen and three-quarters. 
Born, London. Parents, living. Father, jour- 
neyman tailor. At home tilla yearago. When 
hearing there was to bea “‘ good supper” at the 
Refuge, went there. Had often run away from 
home before, robbed father, &c. Went to 
Refuge next day, told a lot of lies, no father, &c., 
and was taken in. Nine months in Refuge. 
Has seen father since he has been on board. 
Told father, “It’s no use you trying to get me 
home; I mean to go to sea.” Father had tried 
to get him to sea turee weeks before the supper, 
by taking him to the “ Mariners’ Society,” but 
he was not old enough for them. 

. S. Age, thirteen and three-quarters. 
Don’t know where born. Lived in London as 
far as he canremember. Father died nine years 





ago. Mother supposed alive. Not seen her for 
two years. She used to sell fruit in the streets, 
and get drunk. Left her because she couldn’t 
keep him. Has one brother in a Reformatory. 
Three or four months on streets. Went to the 
supper. Then taken into Refuge. 

.M. Age, sixteen and a half. 
don. Father died three years ago. Lived with 
mother six months after father died. Eighteen 
months then on and off away from his mother, 
picking up jobs fn Billingsgate. Mother about 
the streets with no home. Drinks. Not kind 
always. Ten months in Refuge. Went to the 
supper first. Couldn’t read when came to ship. 
Did not learn in Refuge. 

The foregoing little histories are fair samples 
of the rest. They are also fair samples of 
miniature autobiographies to be learnt at most 
reformatories. Desire to make out a case, and 
to interest the hearer by exciting his wonder or 
commiseration, prevents him from putting im- 
plicit faith in all he is told even by the most 
artless little narrators. On the present oc- 
casion we gathered, however, from the gene- 
ral tenor of what was told us, that no boy 
need sleep in a casual ward who is not slow 
and stupid. He can always beg or “ cadge” 
enough to pay for his own supper and lodging, 
if he be so minded. Old ladies and young chil- 
dren are his most regular supporters; but the 
general disposition to almsgiving prevalent in 
London makes it easy for a sharp, unscrupulous 
young vagabond to live by his wits. A reckless 
independence, and an entire freedom from re- 
straint, compensate in some measure for the un- 
certainties and vicissitudes of the career. ‘But 
the boys before us are wise enough to know that 
the police-station and the prison form its inevit- 
able end; so that, after the meeting of a few 
days since at Exeter Hall, when they were 
marched at night through their old haunts, and 
within sight and hail of many of their old com- 
panions, not one of them attempted to desert or 
to break the ranks. 

Passing once more to the daily routine of the 
ship, we find the great want to be a model 
vessel on which ropes could be handled and sails 
set in all weathers. These lads are only now 
recovering from years of unwholesome living, 
and their weak young arms cannot grapple with 
the Chichester’s tackle when it is wet or cold, 
A full-sized model, which shall stand on the 
main deck, and on which every portion of prac- 
tical seamanship can be taught, is the captain’s 
erying want. This can be got for some six- 
teen pounds, and as accommodation for double 
the number of boys, we see, is vacant for 
want of funds, the longed-for model—small 
as its cost would be—must be a luxury de- 
ferred. The Chichester is but one branch of 
a comprehensive scheme for reclaiming the out- 
casts of our London streets. The honorary 
secretary of the Great Queen-street Refuge, Mr. 
Williams, acting with other gentlemen, has in- 
stituted, and is instituting, establishments of 
various characters, but with the same aim. They 
believe that much of the crime and misery of 
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this great city may be prevented by the simple 
process of educating children for whom no one 
cares, by helping the helpless, and by smooth- 
ing some of the difficulties which beset those 
who are at once young, friendless, and poor. 
They emulate, in fact, the “Children’s Aid 
Society” of New York, mentioned in a recent 
number of this journal ;* and on a scale which 
is limited only by the funds at their disposal. 
That the Admiralty should have refused to find 
a spar towards rigging up the hulk they lent, 
and that the entire cost of fitting up the Chi- 
chester—amounting to some three thousand 
pounds—should have fallen upon the society, 
is, of course, strictly in accordance with the 
traditions of that wonderful department. The 
bars of iron pointed out as “ Seely’s pigs,” and 
now lying in the hold for ballast, instead of 
paving the dockyards—the use to which they 
had been applied previously—make one specu- 
late upon the amount of good to be effected if 
the money, amounting to millions, proved to be 
now wasted in “ re-construction” and in other 
expensive conceits and ignorances of “ My 
Lords,” were as usefully applied. 

Some years since, the Refuges, of which the 
Chichester is a branch, had considerable aid 
from the Privy Council—half the salaries of the 
master, one-third the cost of the materials used 
in the industrial schools, and a capitation grant 
of five shillings a year for each boy having been 
paid. All these privileges have been withdrawn, 
and the good work depends solely upon the libe- 
rality of the charitable. State help and State 
sanction are limited to lending a ship’s huik, and 
the Admiralty declines to even avail itself of the 
services of the boys when trained, unless they 
are able to produce the register of their birth— 
a sheer impossibility in the majority of the 
cases—an impossibility, indeed, which had a 

reat share in bringing this floating reformatory 
mto existence. The merchant service presents, 
however, an ample and remunerative field. The 
demand there for trained lads far exceeds the 
supply, and there is no fear of the young 
** Chichesters” remaining on hand. 

If, then, the money annually given by good 
impulsive people to child- beggars were de- 
voted to their permanent reclamation, the 
benefit conferred on the community would be 
simply incalculable. For it must be remem- 
bered that even when Refuges, Home, and 
training-ship are filled, they have subtracted 
mere drops from the ocean of juvenile vice, 
depravity, and helplessness supplied by London 
alone. These are successful experiments ; but 
they are experiments only, and have been 
stopped half way for lack of means. Is it very 
unreasonable to ask, in these days of parliamen- 
tary commissions’ inquiries and reports, that 
some authoritative investigation shall be made 
into the feasibility of converting felons in em- 
bryo into useful members of socicty, and 
that the devil’s training-school shal! be de- 





* See Tue Deviu’s Traine ScuooL vol. xvili., 
p. 400. 


prived of its pupils, to the general benefit of 
the community, and the gradual emptying of 
our jails P 





AN INVOCATION. 


: 
Come forth from the valley, come forth foom the 
hill, 
Come forth from the workshop, the mine, and the 
mill, 
From pleasure or slumber, from study or play, 
Come forth in your myriads to aid us to-day: 
There's a word to be spoken, a deed to be done, 
A truth to be utter’d, a cause to be won. 
Come forth in your myriads! come forth, every one! 


It. 
Come, youths, in your vigour ; come, men, in your 
prime ; 
Come, age, with experience fresh gather’d from 
time ; 
Come, workers! you're welcome; come, thinkers, 
you must! 
Come thick as the clouds of the midsummer dust, 
Or the waves of the sea gleaming bright in the sun! 
There’s a truth to be told, and a cause to be won— 
Come forth in your myriads, come forth every one! 





WILD LIFE. 


Ir is to the spirit of adventure that England 
is, in a great measure, indebted for her great- 
ness. Ardent and eager-minded men are 
always ready to start on the most perilous en- 
terprise at the risk of life and of everything 
else that is dear to them. Whether the object 
be the discovery of a passage at the North Pole, 
or of the sources of the Nile, of the mysteries 
of Mecca, of the unknown tracks in the interior 
of Africa, or of the remains of Nineveh—a 
Franklin, a Baker, a Burton, a Livingstone, 
a Layard, are at hand to start, backed by some 
geographical or other society, and the result to 
science, history, and geography has been great. 
Other men, either by accident or from personal 
enterprise, have done good service in the same 
cause without any claim to national reward. 
The adventures of-a Robinson Crusoe are 
of universal interest, and it is in this latter 
category that we must place the recital by 
E. H. Lamont of his personal adventures 
in the South Pacific Islards, or Polynesia. 
The story is a romance of real life, graphically 
told. Shipwrecked and a prisoner, Lamont 





gradually becomes a friend and chieftain of the 
|natives. Seeing little chance of escape, he 
| follows the old maxim, “Do at Rome as the 
Romans do.” He marries various young ladies, 
| not to offend their mammas and papas, who, if 
|he had declined, would probably have speared 
| him and served him up to the disconsolate and 
discarded females, fried or stewed, according to 
their peculiar taste. He refuses the companion- 
ship of a queen, which greatly annoys her 
royal husband, who takes it as an insult. 
| Hospitality in the South Pacific Islands is 
carried to anextreme. At Utah, an hypocritical 
veil of sanctity is thrown over the immoral life 
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of the saints which renders it damnable in the 
eyes of all upright-minded Christians. If we 
can trust the recital before us—and we believe 
we can, as it bears a truthful tone—the 
simple-minded, generous-hearted islanders of 
the South Pacific are not actuated by base 
or sensual motives. They are children of 
nature, wild flowers of the forest, open to intense 
love or hatred, staunch friends, implacable 
enemies, putting civilised beings to shame. We 
regret to add, that the missionaries sent out by 
yersons meaning well, at an enormous cost, 
ee often done more harm than good among 
these people. 

But we will let Lamont tell his own tale. 

Settled in California for trading purposes, and 
business being slack in the winter months, he 
arranged with his partner to make a trading 
voyage through some of the islands of the South 
Pacific, which he estimated would occupy not 
more than four months, permitting their return 
in time for the spring trade. They were joined 
by a Californian gentleman who professed an 
intimate knowledge of the islands, and they 
chartered a fast-sailing clipper-brig, called the 
Chatham, of some three hundred tons burden, 
for the expedition. The crew consisted of the 
captain, one George Snow, an old whaler, a 
native of Nantucket, a mate, the captain’s 
brother, Juan, the cook, an old man-o’-war’s 
man, called Bill, a Portuguese, called Joe, and 
two Huahine Kanakas, respectively called John 
and Mowry. The captain turned out a drunkard, 
and the crew were not to be relied upon. This 
was found out too late ; the final result was the 
loss of the vessel. The Chatham started on 
her trip on the 14th of October, 1852. After 
a passing visit to the French settlement at the 
Marquesas, the Chatham arrived without any 
incident worth relating off the Bay of Hana-ti- 
Tapa. 
“This bay,” says our author, “is small, and 
sheltered on all sides, except the west, from 
which point the wind rarely blows. There is 
good anchorage in it, but room only for three 
or four vessels to swing at a time. We had 
not yet dropped our anchor, when we observed 
the beach crowded with natives, and, from the 
display of white tapa, the fair sex evidently formed 
a large portion of the multitude. Several canoes 
were already pulling out towards us. In one 
of the first of these was a figure arrayed in 
bright scarlet, who the intepreter informed us 
was the king, and in a moment he and his native 
courtiers were on board.” 

Kings and queens abound in these islands, 
and the following description may serve for 
nearly all of them : 

“His majesty’s robes consisted of a small 
scarlet blanket fastened with a wooden skewer 
across his neck, and a tapa girt round his loins. 
The queen, who also came on board, was clothed 
in the usual sheet of white tapa, which, leaving 
the right arm bare, is cast over the left shoulder, 
and completely envelopes the form to the ankles. 
Her hair, raised entirely up round her head, 








which was swathed in a roll of very fine tapa 
like muslin. Her ears were perforated, and 
ornamented with curiously cut bones or ivory, 
and around her neck were some strings of 
scented nuts and wreaths of flowers. The arm 
was tattooed elaborately, from the finger-ends 
to near the shoulder, with a deep-blue tinge, 
which was not unbecoming. er feet and 
ankles seemed to be covered with beautifully 
worked blue stockings, and as I stooped to 
admire them, her majesty, flattered by the 
attention, rather shocked my modesty by suad- 
denly, amid the uproarious mirth of all her 
court, lifting the drapery to such a height that 
I observed the same delicate tracery, which was 
evidently due to the art of the tattooer, extend- 
ing above the knee. I presume it was my ad- 
miration of her majesty’s stockings that pleased 
her, for her attentions became so pointed that 
I was compelled to make a hasty retreat from 
the cabin.” 

Throughout the whole of the group of islands 
the females are described as of beautiful form 
and of gentle manners. The Chatham paid a 
visit in turn to the different islands, traflicking 
with the natives, taking in sandal-wood and live 
stock in exchange for old guns, flints, powder, 
and blankets. A sunset in the Pacific is a 
sight, once seen, not to be forgotten. 

“The sun had already sunk below the horizon 
when we cleared the bay of Eka-Hoa. As we 
stood out into the wide Pacific, the clouds were 
tinged with the brightest crimsen by the rays of 
the departed orb, and the waves, tinted by their 
reflected colours, danced brightly around us, 
whilst the tall pinnacles of Dominica and Oatin 
showed their sharp outlines in bold relief 
against the glowing sky. The scene was a 
most lovely one; the sea breeze had fallen 
away, but a gentle land breeze, just enough to 
fill our sails, began to breathe over the water, 
and we glided pleasantly, though slowly, on our 
way.” 

Tahiti is the next point visited, now inse- 
perably connected with the names of Pritchard 
and Queen Pomare. The natives have nearly 
all embraced Christianity. The French are 
firmly settled as a protectorate government, 
apparently to the entire satisfaction of the 
natives. The British missionaries, however, 
to whom the French offered to give salaries 
if they would disconnect themselves from the 
London Society, and place themselves ‘under 
the French laws, with two exceptions indig- 
nantly refused, and retired to other islands of 
the Pacific. The morality of the Tahitian 
nymphs is anything but exemplary, and the 
inhabitants are proverbially idle; many miles 
of the richest land are allowed to run waste. 
The island has been so often described 
that it is needless to dwell upon its natural 
beauties. 

A visit to Queen Pomare is interesting. 

“ The second day after my arrival,” says our 
author, “I went with my friend H. (settled at 
Tahiti) to visit Queen Pomare. Passing through 


was folded on one side into a kind of pinnacle, jan avenue, at which a sentinel was placed, we 
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arrived at the palace, a large cottage-shaped 
house, pleasantly situated at one end of a green 
lawn, ornamented with trees and shrubs. We at 
once entered, without ceremony, from the 
verandah into a large public room, scantily 
furnished in European style, but abundantly 
strewed with mats instead of carpets, on 
which squatted some women, sewing. One 
pretty young girl, probably a princess royal, 
with a fan, y band away the obtrusive flies 
from the face of a sleeping infant—a recent 
addition to the royal family, who lay upon 
some bright-coloured pillows on the floor. The 
queen herself was seated on a sofa, but rose on 
our entrance, and advanced to H., whom slie 
shook warmly by the hand, honouring me in 
the same manner when I had been introduced. 
She seemed a decent, motherly-looking woman, 
of about forty-five years of age, with an ex- 
pression of care on her face, which was certainly 
not handsome, and had little of that softness 
= characteristic of the Tahitians. Her 
ress, on this occasion, was of black satin, 
made in the usual flowing style of the people. 
She displayed no ornaments, and had neither 
shoes nor stockings. I observed on the wall a 
large oil-painting in a gorgeous frame, repre- 
senting her in a magnificent European dress, in 
which I afterwards saw her, but I must con- 
fess not to advantage, for it seemed out of cha- 
racter, and she did not look at all at ease in it. 
When she entered into conversation with H., 
which she did in a lively, fluent style, her face 
was seen to greater advantage, particularly 
when she smiled. I subsequently met Pomare 
Tanie, the king-consort, at dinner with H. He 
is a tall, handsome, noble-looking fellow, of a 
decidedly jovial disposition, his principal cha- 
racteristic being a ready appreciation of the 
food things of this life in eating and drinking. 

heir children (I should say, her children) were 
most of them handsome ; one of the boys, a lad 
of perhaps twelve or fourteen years of age, 
clothed in a blue jacket and white trousers, 


-having a remarkably intelligent and manly 


countenance. When I first met Pomare Tanie 
he wore merely a black satin shirt and poriew ; 
but I saw him, on another occasion, in a gene- 
ral’s uniform of bright sky-blue, profusely em- 
broidered with gold lace, and with ice epaulets 
on the shoulders. In the cocked-hat and boots 
which he also wore, he did not appear at all at 
ease.” 

During the short stay of a few days at Tahiti, 
the Chatham did a good business in disposing of 
the stock procured at the Marquesas; she was 
repainted, and laid in merchandise suited for 
“the Harvey group.” She first touched at 
Huahine to take in cocoa-nuts as food for live 
stock: Tahiti and Morea are frequently laid 
down in charts as a portion of the Society Is- 
lands, whereas they belong to the Georgian 
group. ‘The cluster to the westward, com- 
mencing with Huahine, alone constitute the 
Society Islands. The settlement at Huahine 
consists of some hundred habitations scattered 
round the bay, for the most part plastered and 





whitewashed cottages with verandalis, but with 
many native-built huts interspersed. The church, 
which is of stone, and the house of the king, 
both erected on little promonotories, are pro- 
minent objects. The residence of Mr. Barfe, 
the missionary, is pleasantly situated on a rising 
ground, overlooking the village and harbour: 
a lovely spot for a residence. The Chatham 
was delayed here some time owing to the 
drunken habits of the captain, and everything 
on board appears to have been in a state of 
utter confusion and disgraceful disorder. At 
last she proceeds again to sea, making for the 
Harvey group. 

“We now proceeded again to sea,” says 
Lamont, “steering our course to Manké, or 
Parry’s Island, one of the Harvey group. These 
islands, ten in number, are situated between 
nineteen degrees ten seconds to twenty-two de- 
grees twenty seconds south latitude, and one hun- 
dred and fifty-five degrees to one hundred and 
sixty-one degrees west longitude. The great navi- 
gator, Cook, whose name they sometimes bear, 
had the honour of first discovering them as 
early as 1773. One of these [from which the 
others take their name], erroneously supposing 
it to be the principal of the group, he name 
Harvey Island. It is really one of the least im- 
portant, being one, or rather two, of those low 
sandy islands connected by a sea-washed reef, 
its scanty soil producing none of the tropical 
fruits save the cocoa-nut. It is about eighteen 
miles in circumference, and, when first seen, was 
reported as uninhabited; but, on a subsequent 
visit of Cook in 1777, some sixty or seventy 
natives were found on it, who are described by 
him as extremely savage, and thievish in pro- 
pensities. Rorotonga, containing a population 
of some five or six thousand, and measuring 
about thirty miles round, is the principal island 
of the group, not only in extent and population, 
but in fertility of soil and beauty of scenery. It 
has one or two harbours for small craft, which 
the others are deficient in. Cook never saw 
this island. The Reverend Mr. Williams, the 
indefatigable Polynesian missionary, is said to 
have first discovered this lovely spot. Some 
teachers from the Society Islands were placed 
on it by him, and in about two years the whole 
population was converted to Christianity. Man- 
gaia, or Mangier, is some twenty-five miles in cir- 
cumference, and has about two thousand in- 
habitants. The population of Aitutaké is about 
the same number, and that of Atien, which has 
a circuit of about twenty miles, one thousand 
five hundred. Manké, or Parry’s Island, which 
is not mentioned by Cook, is said to have been 
discovered by the missionaries in 1823. It is 
not more than sixteen miles round, with a de- 
creasing population of two or three hundred. 
Mitiaro, near it, is still smaller. Palmerston’s, 
considerably to the westward (by some hydro- 
graphers included in the group), is a low 
cocoa-nut island, and uninhabited, This, with 
two other small uninhabited islands, concludes 
the number.” 

Kings abound in Polynesia like cockroaclies. 
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Manké and Mitiaro are subject to the three 
kings of Atien. Lamont’s description of these 
islands, and of the habits of the natives, is not 
the least interesting portion of his book. It is 
a pity that he has not added a map of the islands, 
which would greatly enhance the value of the 
work; and we also find fault with him for not 
giving dates of sailing, though we make out that 
he sailed on the 14th of October, 1852, on his 
expedition, and was wrecked on the 7th of 
January, 1853. ; : 

Tomano-wood was the chief object of his 
visit to the Harvey Islands. It resembles ma- 
hogany, is most beautifully waved, and is capable 
of a high polish, butvery hard, and rather difficult 
to work. It is found in large quantities at Manké. 
At Mangaia we are introduced into the domicile 
of the all-important Mikenaré, or missionary, Mr. 
Gill, at Onoroa, the capital of the island, and a 
very desirable residence it seems to be. “Such 
is the power exercised by the missionary, that 
he is high priest, lawgiver, and virtually, though 
not nominally, absolute monarch ; and, accord- 
ing to his disposition, may do much good or 
evil in his office.” For a very interesting chapter 
on missionaries, we must refer our readers to 
the book itself. Many will, probably, not en- 
dorse Mr. Lamont’s views. We give a speci- 
men : 

“The missionary in the South Pacific has a 
spacious house, far superior to what most of our 
poor clergy enjoy at home, in the most salubrious 
and delightful climate in the world. He has 
many servants to attend upon him at little or 
no expense. There is no schism in faith here, 
no opposition to his particular dogmas, and a 
whole people look up to him superstitiously as 
a superior being. . . . A respectable salary is 
paid to every missionary, which is increased 
with every child born to him. The fruits of 
the earth are yielded here almost spontaneously, 
and the other few necessaries or luxuries of 
life are laid down at his door on the half-yearly 
visits of the missionary ship. Many of the 
missionaries do an extensive trade with the 
natives, and as they are exempt from the tax 
which they have instituted against other foreign 
residents, amounting almost to prohibition to 
people of such small means as land here, their 
profits are enormous, cloth that costs three- 
pence being sold at a shilling per yard, and 
everything else in proportion. Spirits are pro- 
hibited, and tobacco, though sold by the 
missionary, is not used in Mangaia on a Sunday 
under a severe penalty. . . . The forms of re- 
ligion are attended to amongst these islands 
with superstitious reverence ; but morality of 
heart and life is perhaps at a lower standard 
than on the day when Christianity was first 
introduced among them. Sincerely honest 
men and truly virtuous women are, notwith- 
standing all the missionaries have done, very 
rare commodities. We may be permitted to 
doubt whether the transformation of the natives 
into Europeans of the modern type is alto- 
gether a Seclechie consummation. ‘The coal- 
scuttle bonnets, cropped hair, and sanctified 
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look are poor substitutes for the sunny locks, 
bright eyes, and happy countenances of these 
children of nature. At Aitutakd the mis- 
sionary laws prohibit the use of tobacco alto- 
gether.” 

Aitutaké was the place which it was intended 
to visit last, and with a pleasant breeze the head 
of the Chatham was turned once more towards 
California. On the night of the 6th of January, 
or rather morning of the 7th, 1853, the vessel 
became a total wreck ; and we now come to the 
wonderful adventures of Lamont and his party 
among the Pacific islanders. 

“T had retired to rest early,” says Lamont. 
“T was a light sleeper, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of land, having no confidence in either 
the master or officers ; and as we were passing 
some islands laid down upon our chart (although; 
according to the captain’s observations, we 
should have been far out of sight of any of 
them), I felt uneasy. At four o’clock a.m. the 
changing of the watch awoke me, and as it was 
Mr. Snow’s watch on deck, I did not feel again 
inclined to sleep. As the mate was turning in, 
he told the captain he saw something like a dark 
cloud ahead, and warned him to look out for a 
squall. It appears, from the statement of one of 
the boys in this watch, that shortly after he 
went on deck he saw Captain Snow come out 
of his cabin, whisper for a short time with his 
brother, and then retire. This he might have 
done by the back door of the cabin without my 
observing it. On this occasion the oldest and 
safest hand of the watch was never brought on 
deck; and the look-out forward consisted of 
two inefficient hands, one a Kanaka and the 
other a mere lad. The man at the wheel could 
not see ahead, on account of the house on deck, 
immediately in front of him. About twenty 
minutes afterwards, as I looked through the 
cabin door out on deck, a shock like that 
produced by a collision passed through the 
vessel, and I thought I beheld land close to us. 
The ship’s head, however, rose on the wave 
towards the sky, and I waited for an instant 
till she dipped again, when I beheld a long line 
of black low coast stretching far on either side, 
girt with a circle of foaming breakers, the roar 
of which was already in my ears. A westerly 
wind blew dead ashore ; we were running right 
before it, and were not a gun-shot from the reef. 
I sprang at once on deck, followed almost im- 
mediately by all the crew. ‘Hard up!’ some 
one shouted, and up went the wheel, the yards 
were trimmed to the wind, and the good vessel, 
obedient to her command, worked round, giving 
us yet a chance, when another voice called out 
‘ Hard down,’ and the mate at the helm obeyed 
too faithfully the order, depriving us of the 
last hope of saving the ship. The next 
moment her bottom struck a sunken rock, 
making the vessel reel, and almost throwing us 
off our feet. A white-crested wave, raising us 
on its top, bore us onward with impetuous force, 
and dashed us amid the boiling foam on the 
rugged walls of coral. Fortunately, we went 
head on, and our bow struck into a little bight 
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of the rock, where it was firmly bedded. About 
midship we rested on 2 rock below, on which 
each wave that dashed on our stern and broke 
over us raised the vessel, and let her drop with 
such force that we feared she would part in 
two. The spars swung and shivered with the 
concussion, threatening to fall about our ears, 
and the sails, which no one ventured aloft to 
furl, began to lash the yards and fly in shreds, 
whilst the parting stays menaced us with totter- 
ing masts. Our only trust was that the vessel 
would hold together till daylight. The supposed 
cloud seen by the mate proved to be the 
Penryhn Islands, laid down on every chart, and 
mentioned particularly by Wilks.” 

The natives board the vessel; the crew get 
safely to shore, but are not ill treated. Gradually 
they become friends with these primitive people. 
Lamont is soon a general favourite, and, seeing 
no chance of escape, gives up the idea after 
several attempts, and makes himself at home as 
best he can, becoming the adopted son of one 
of the chieftains. The name of that portion of 
the island upon which the Chatham was 
wrecked is called Mangerongaro. The island 
is from four to five miles long, and about a 

uarter of a mile broad. The description of 
the habits and customs of these islanders cannot 
fail to be read with interest ; but we have only 
space for a few extracts. Gradually Lamont, 
who had been adopted by a chief, with his 
numerous savage relations, visits all the islands, 
helps his friends in their warfare, and keeps up 
his . dignity by occasionally treating them with 
contempt. Here is not a bad description of a 
young savage’s home: 

“1 had scarcely left my hut,” he says, “when 
Turua (a young chief) came running forward, 
and pressed me, with his winning smile, to ac- 
company him. This I did with pleasure, and 
he led the way by a path I had not before seen, 
through the centre of the island. The densest 
portion of the grove he pointed to with evident 
marks of satisfaction, as the trees were all 
loaded with fruit; and the district through 
which I was passing I was informed was mine, 
because I knew it was his.” 

Lamont had already succeeded in under- 
standing the natives, and making himself under- 
stood. What high standard of civilisation can 
beat those hospitable words of Turua, a young 
naked savage of the Penryhn Islands ? 

“So dense was the shade here, that the sky 
was completely obscured from our view, and it 
was only when I had arrived at a neatly 
grevelled, space that I observed a house, to 
which our path led. A little girl was busily 
engaged preparing a native oven, and a young 
woman was sitting in front of the house, with 
her head down, scraping some fruit. Neither 
observed us till we were close upon them. On 
seeing us the young woman, who proved to be 
Ocura (the young chieftain’s wife), dropped the 
food she was preparing, and, clapping her 
hands, advanced timidiy, and saluted me. She 
then ran into the house, and spread mats for us 
to sit on. 





* Ocura, when she married Turua, was one 
of the richest heiresses in Omuka, being the 
daughter of a great chief, not only in that place 
but also in Matunga. All the property came 
from her; for Turua, being a younger son, was 
not at all wealthy. Ocura was very ambitious, 
and was always stimulating her husband to take 
a more leading part in the affairs of the nation 
than he felt his position warranted, or his natural 
diffidence would allow. 

“ Supper was at last announced by the little 
girl. ‘Turua sprang up one of the nearest trees 
like a monkey. These people climb better than 
any of the other islanders 1 had seen; and soon 
a few shocks on the ground told the little girl 
that the ‘muco mucos’ had fallen, when she 
immediately ran and fetched them to the house. 
These young nuts are easily skinned, and, the 
tops being broken off, a delicious beverage is 
ready prepared by the hand-of nature ; for there 
is no more refreshing drink than the water of 
the young green cocoa-nut, with its cool and 
slightly tart vegetable taste. ‘The blackened 
fish-bowls were opened, and proved to contain 
my favourite ruché. A shell of ‘neu oora,’ 
smoking hot, was brought in, and when the 
upper cover was removed, the little leaf was 
seen spread on the top to prevent the dust 
entering by the eye of the upper shel!—a pre- 
caution that is taken only 4 very exemplary 
housekeepers. After washing her beautiful little 
hands in water poured on them frem the eye of 
a large entire shell, used as a water-jug, Ocura 
brought down a small bag of fine matting, and 
from a number of pearl tués, or Penryhn spoons, 
selected one brightly polished on the back as 
well as front, but not much improved by some 
rude carving on it. A greater treat was in 
reserve for me, namely, a couple of cooked 
‘utos’ (apple of the growing nut), which I pre- 
tended not to know. After trying a piece, 
however, I suddenly clapped my hands in their 
own fashion, and, placing one hand over my 
mouth, exclaimed, ‘ Ka oaia, su more!’ (Good 
Heavens, how delightful!), at which Turua 
burst into a loud laugh, and Ocura, in her de- 
light, threw herself before me and kissed my 
feet.” 

At Tokerai our narrator is offered a fine 
buxom young woman, of about twenty, called 
Roberau Shé, as a wife, and has some difliculty 
in avoiding matrimony. 

At last he is driven into that happy state, and 
marries “ Haka Moé Kokara,” alias “the 
Sweet Sleeper.” She is thus described: “She 
had large dark eyes, animated with a brilliant 
expression ; her nose was small and straight, 
and when her bright lips were parted showed 
exquisite teeth, whilst her long black dishevelled 
tresses fell over and partially enveloped her 
graceful form.” 

Rubbing noses is the friendly mode of greet- 
ing between lovers and acquaintances. Our 
author’s nose must have suffered considerably. 
The portrait of Chera Puna is a pretty picture ; 
hut in his third wife, Haka Puta, Lamont found 
a devoted companion. 
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Matrimony in the Penrhyn Islands is as 
serious a business as it is in England, and re- 
quires some consideration. It is true, no 
clergyman is required; but if you rub your 
nose against your bride elect’s nose, pat her on 
the head, and call her wife in the presence of 
witnesses, it holds good as it would m Scotland. 
There is no court of probate and divorce, no 
Sir Cresswell Cresswell, no damages asked or 
given; but if you marry into a tribe you be- 
come one of it, and your father-in-law, who 
generally uses a sharp-pointed spear instead of 
the little cane carried by more civilised men, 
and has his clothes not from Poole’s, but from 
Dame Nature, would unhesitatingly run you 
through the back, or knock your brains out, if 
you did anything against the regulations of his 
tribe. Our author was forced into this third 
marriage. The young lady was violently in 
love with him, and the tribe wished it. We 
quote his own words: 

“T felt sorry for her, but I was inexorably 
hard-hearted, and told her I should leave that 
evening. J tried to disengage myself from her, 
but, throwing herself on the ground, she clung 
to me, exclaiming, ‘Cary coi ahana! Cary coi 
ahana!’ (You shall not go.) She screamed for 
help, and not without success, for several 
women—amongst the rest, her mother—at- 
tracted by her shrieks, rushed to her assistance. 
All things considered, why not take unto myself 
another wife? Having two already, I need not 
scruple about a third, and, so resolving, I raised 
my dark-skinned beauty from her recumbent 


— patted her on the head, and, calling 
er my wife, said I would take her to Matunga; 
whereat, in testimony of delight, she brought 
her nose into contact with mine, and treated me 
to an amount of friction which was more flatter- 


ing than agreeable. Our party continued to 
swell till nearly the whole village had congre- 
gated ; and when they heard the result ofall the 
noise, the entire crowd returned in great joy to 
the hamlet. As for the little girl, she seemed 
overjoyed beyond all proper decorum, dancing 
along before the party, and performing her 
merriest antics for my amusement. Couriers 
were despatched to bring in all the kith and kin 
of the bride and their friends. The marriage 
breakfast was not magnificent, although in the 
royal family. It is not usual for these people 
to make much, if any, distinction on such occa- 
sions ; and they have nothing corresponding to 
our bridecake—in fact, it was strictly an ordi- 
nary meal, the same as on any other day. ‘The 
bride herself was not visible, custom, rather 
than modesty, compelling her to remain in re- 
tirement. After the morning meal, the different 
groups assembled round the chief’s tent, where 
the groom and his friends were already seated. 
The men formed in a row for the pehu (cere- 
mony), and the women, before sitting down, 
arranged their titchés, that they might not 
crumple them, as they prepared to join the 
chant. The bride, meanwhile, had not ap- 
peared; and it was not till she had been lle 
called, that, from a closed tent, some young 





girls emerged with what seemed to be a bundle 
of mats in the centre. This, however, was 
really the young bride, who, coming forth, ran 
towards the tent where I was seated, and then, 
darting back, was again enveloped in the mats 
and withdrawn to the remotest corner of the 
house. The bride does not entirely disrobe 
herself of the matting for several days after the 
marriage, when she appears with the titché, 
which she wears constantly for the remainder of 
her life. Whilst the young lady hides her 
maiden blushes under the matting, and the gen- 
tleman sits demurely, but more confidently, in 
front of the hut, the ceremony of the pehu com- 
mences, accompanied by rather an extra amount 
of crying, scratching, and bleeding, making a 
most melancholy affair of the happy event. The 
bride is then handed over to the oldest relatives 
or friends present for some future ceremonies, 
which over, the happy couple retire to their 
new abode.” 

Haka Puta makes an excellent housekeeper, 
but gets jealous of Chera Puna. She tells her 
husband she will leave him, when he observes 
she has no canoe. ‘The brave girl replies : 

“No canoe! No, true; but I can swim; 
the girls of Tantua can swim better than the 
men of Omuka, and I will swim back (ten 
miles). You wouldn’t give me a canoe, even to 
save me from the sharks; but you can keep your 
canoe for Chera Puna, and your fish for Chera 
Puna. Wa, wa, piki!—and you can leave me. 
Why did you not stay with her when you pre- 
sented her with fish and cocoa-nuts P hy did 
you not keep her in your arms? Why come 

ack to me? I don’t want you. For shame! 
Go off to her now !” 

We candidly own, as disinterested critics, that 
we entirely side with Haka Puta’s sentiments. 

We have not touched upon the adventures of 
the other members of the unfortunate Chatham, 
or on Lamont’s desperate attempts to escape 
in a canoe of his own fabrication. The desire 
to return toa civilised land drowned every other 
consideration. 

“ During all this time,” says Lamont, “ I had 
never ceased to keep my daily watch for the 
ship that never came. It was approaching the 
season when whalers from the north frequently 
take a voyage through the southern latitudes to 
fill up with sperm oil after their cruise among 
the regions of the bight whale, which produces 
the common whale oil One day, as I was 
staggering along under the weight of a huge 
plank for building purposes, I heard, some way 
off, yet distinct mae to make my heart bound 
with hope, the long wished-for words, ‘Te oaka 
nué’ (the great ship). The sound to me wasa 
promise of redemption. Home, lost friends, 
past scenes, crowded on my mind, almost over- 
—— my reason. Casting my plank from 
my shoulder, I rushed towards the village, where 
I found the natives running to and fro in almost 
as great excitement as myseif, rapidly arming, 
to be prepared for any emergency. I was in- 
ted that a large ship had been reported by a 
canoe as having been seen passing the island of 
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Tepuka. I begged the natives to launch a 
canoe on the ocean side, but could not get a 
man to lend a hand in transporting one across 
the island from the lagoon, where they were 
commonly kept. They availed themselves of 
every ridiculous excuse for their passive deten- 
tion of me. Suddenly, I recollected having 
seen in Haka-Shusha, near the dangerous out- 
let to the south, a large canoe in such a position 
that I thought I might be able to get it into 
the water. Half frantic, I ran along the now 
naked sands of the inner reef, regardless of the 
prickly coral points and shells. When I got to 
the spot, a sail was distinctly visible keeping 
along the coast. The sight added fresh energy 
to my exertions, and, with the assistance of 
some broken pandanas boughs as rollers, I suc- 
ceeded in getting the cumbrous machine into 
the water. Alas! all my toil was in vain. The 
canoe leaked so badly, and as the ship already 
stood well up tothe southern end of Haka- 
Shusha, my labours seemed doomed to be fruit- 
less. Some natives approaching, I desired them 
to make a fire, and, having collected great piles 
of the withered leaves of the pandanas, 1 
kindled them into flames, hoping to attract 
notice from the vessel. I also went out to 
some rocks-at the extreme end of the island, 
and, attaching my shirt to a spear, waved it to 
and fro in the expectation of its being seen by 
some one on board. When the noble vessel 
came towards the spot where I stood, I shouted 
at the top of my voice, which, however, was 
lost in the sound of the breakers. Oh! how 
my heart sank, and hope died in my breast, as I 
saw her glide rapidly from me. When she had 
well cleared the land, she again rounded to, and 
stood up along the western shore towards 
Sararak. An idea now flashed across my mind 
that some of our people residing in Tepuka 
might have got on board, and were bringing the 
ship round to Mangerongaro to my rescue. 
The wind was on her quarter, and though she 
swept along more rapidly than I could run, | 
_— her with all the anxiety of despair. 

he sun had already set, but the crimson sky 
still showed the ship in black relief, when, pant- 
ing with fatigue, I reached the Mangerongaro 
village The light from her quarter, that 
for some time had flickered like a guiding-star 
across the wave, gradually disappeared. Fatigued 
in mind and body, I threw myself down on the 
beach, a prey to grief. A drowning man will 
catch at a straw to save himself from sinking. 
Fearing that the vessel might lose the bearings 
of the island during the night, I kept the whole 
coast in flames with pandanas, hara leaves, and 
boughs of palm. The long looked-for morn 
appeared at length, but no ship. The day 
brightened, and passed; the evening set in, and 
still there was no appearance of her. As she 
might have run more off in the night than she 
could make up in the day, I still kept the 
beacon - fires bright during the night; but 
the ship was gone. The disappointment com- 
pletely overwhelmed me, and I became so 
savage that the natives feared to approach 





me. When I slept, they stole to the entrance 
of my hut, and, placing food before me, would 
sit down at a distance and watch till I had 
taken it.” 

Fortune favours Lamont at last, and he 
succeeds in getting on board another ship, the 
John Appleton, whale ship, of New Bedford, 
Captain Ries Taylor commander : not, however, 
without a desperate struggle to get away from 
his dark relations. 





MARTIN GUERRE. 

In the little town of Artigues, in the district 
of Rieux, there lived, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, a young couple, about whom 
the neighbours whispered most wonderful stories. 
Bertrande Rols, a girl of great beauty, had been 
married at the early age of little more than ten 
years (as was customary in those parts), to 
Martin Guerre, who was not much older. No 
children resulted from the marriage for some 
years, and it was universally believed that the 
young people had been bewitched. Their friends 
and relations advised all sorts of things to de- 
liver them from the charm under which they 
were supposed to be suffering. But, in despite 
of consecrated cakes, masses, and holy wafers, 
held and given by the priests of the district, 
the enchantment continued. Bertrande’s rela- 
tions and friends strongly advised her to sue 
for a divorce, and to marry some one else. But 
the young wife was as virtuous as she was 
beautiful, was devotedly attached to her hus- 
band, and would not hear of a separation. 
At last, after eight or nine years, when the 
young couple were about twenty, Bertrande 
gave birth to a boy, who was christened Sanxi. 
Shortly after the birth of the child, Martin 
Guerre was induced to misappropriate some 
corn belonging to his father, who, though of 
Biscayan origin, farmed lands in Artigues. The 
robbery was discovered, and Martin, fearing his 
father’s anger, left the place. No one, not even 
his wife, could find out whither he had gone. 
For eight years, no tidings were heard of him. 
Meantime, his father died, apparently without 
any ill feeling against his absent son, for he 
did not disinherit him. Peter Guerre, brother 
of the deceased, managed the property left to 
Martin, and drew the rents. 

Bertrande during these eight years lived 
in strict retirement. Suddenly the news was 
spread that Martin Guerre had returned. 
The fact was not to be denied. One day 
Martin, who was certainly somewhat changed 
during the eight years he had been absent, ap- 
peared by the side of his delighted wife, and 


was warmly welcomed by the neighbours ; they 
all recognised him by his features and stature. 
He gossiped about old times, on adventures 
which had befallenhimself, and onmany of his old 
freaks when a boy. Martin Guerre’s four sisters 
hailed him as their brother, and Uncle Peter 


acknowledged him to be his nephew. He took 
possession of Bertrande’s house, where he in- 
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stalled himself as Bertrande’s husband. Two 
children were born to them, one of whom died 
an infant. 

Who could entertain a doubt that the new 
comer was the real Martin Guerre? Yet a 
most extraordinary report was spread in Ar- 
tigues. A soldier from Rochefort, who by 
chance visited Artigues, publicly declared that 
the real Martin Guerre, with whom he was well 
acquainted, was in Flanders; at St. Laurent he 
had lost aleg by a cannon-ball, and had a wooden 
one; consequently the man with two sound 
legs must be an impostor. Yet who had the 
right, on the simple word of an unknown soldier, 
to question the identity of a man whom both 
wife and relations had acknowledged? ‘This 
stroller might have an ulterior object in view, in 
spreading such a report, and his statements 
must be fabulous. For, if Martin Guerre were 
elsewhere, why did he not claim his inheritance ? 
Some sensation was, however, created when it 
was found that Bertrande had sent for a soli- 
citor to take down the soldier’s statement. 

Another circumstance shortly afterwards at- 
tracted the attention of the neighbours to the 
Guerre family. Between Uncle Peter and his 
nephew there were violent disputes. It is true, 
Uncle Peter had handed over his nephew’s pro- 
perty to him, but he pggtponed from day to day 
the rendering an account of his trusteeship. 
Martin pressed him hard; he brought an action 
against him,and they became inveterate enemies. 
The uncle was even accused of having attempted 
Martin’s life; in a fit of anger one day he 


knocked him down, and was about to hit him 
with an iron bar, when Bertrande rushed for- 
ward and preserved her husband. Peter now 
thought only of revenge. 

A dispute with one Jean of Escarbceuf led to 


Martin’s imprisonment. The uncle took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to endeavour to per- 
suade Bertrande to leave her husband. He said 
he was an impostor, whom she ought to turn 
out of doors; he even threatened to have them 
both turned out of house and home, if she lived 
with him any longer. But the wife was not 
to be intimidated, and firmly declared that no 
one could know her husband better than her- 
self. If he were not her husband, he was 
the devil in her husband’s skin. The exas- 
perated uncle had no better success with the 
other relations. Jean Loze, a man of consider- 
able property, and consul at Palhos—to whom 
Peter applied for a loan of money to institute 
proceedings against the presumed impostor—de- 
clared that he recognised Martin, and declined 
to advance any money to do him harm ; if he did 
advance money, it would be to defend him 
agaiust his calumniators. 

The uncle’s attempts seemed to have failed 
completely, and Martin having been released 
from his short incarceration, was received back 
with open arms by his wife. To the astonish- 
ment of every one, on the following morning 
Martin was forcibly taken from his house by 
the uncle and his four sons-in-law, all armed, 
and was lodged in the prison at Rieux. The re- 





port accredited was, that this was done at the 
request of Bertrande herself, who had at last 
found out that her supposed husband was an 
impostor. 
especting Bertrande’s own feelings and be- 

lief, the greatest uncertainty prevailed. She 
now seemed tortured with doubt about Mar- 
tin’s identity, but more inclined towards him 
than otherwise. She had given her uncle the 
authority to take the step he had taken, but 

robably in consequence of his threats of what 
- would do if she refused; for, scarcely had 
Martin been lodged in prison, when she sent 
him clothes, clean linen, and money. 

This extraordinary trial came off before the 
Court of Justice at Rieux. 

The plaintiffs pleaded that the accused was not 
the missing Martin Guerre, but was a certain 


Arnold Tilh, commonly called Pansette, born at 


Sagias. They denounced him as an impostor, 
amenable to all the rigours of the law. 

Martin’s defence was simple and natural. 
Having left his father’s house in consequence of 
having offended him, he had wandered about 
from place to place; and he mentioned by name 
many persons in whose society he had been. 
He had enlisted, and servéd in the French army 
nearly eight years ; had then deserted to Spain ; 
and, having heard that he could return home 
without danger, had done so. On reaching 
Artigues, he was immediately recognised by the 
inhabitants, who, with rejoicings, accompanied 
him to his wife’s house. His wife had received 
him without the slightest doubt or hesitation. 
His relations and friends, including his four 
sisters, threw themselves into his arms, and 
embraced him with tears, before he had narrated 
his adventures. If his wife now, apparently, 
were among his accusers, after living three 
years with him without the slightest compune- 
tion, it was clear that this could not be an act 
of her own free will, but must be the result 
of threats and intimidations on the part of the 
uncle and his partisans. The motives were 
revenge and self-interest. The well-known vio- 
lent disputes between him and his wicked rela- 
tive offered him the best means of defence. 
He therefore prayed that Bertrande should 
be released from the power exercised over her 
by her uncle; and that, to shield her against his 
malicious influence, she should be placed under 
the care of some disinterested persons. This 
was granted. A species of clerical edict was 
issued, threatening excommunication against 
all persons cognisant of the affair who did not 
come forward and tell the truth. 

Every investigation made by the authorities 
tended to corroborate the statements of the 
accused as to the towns he had visited and the 
persons he had mixed with. In cross-examina- 
tion, his replies were quite satisfactory. He 
talked without any hesitation of his native 
place, his father, his mother, his marriage, the 
priest who had married him to Bertrande; he 
even remembered how some of the guests at 
the marriage were dressed. On the marriage 
night, some of the young men of the place had 
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given him a serenade. He mentioned their 
names. 

Bertrande corroborated every circumstance. 
There was only one important point upon which 
Martin had been silent—the story that they were 
bewitched. On being pressed, Martin related 
every circumstance connected with that rumour, 
almost in the very words in which Bertrande had 
already stated them on paper. 

No less than one hundred and fifty witnesses 
were examined as to whether they recognised 
the accused as Martin Guerre, or Arnold Tilh. 

Sixty of these witnesses declared that the re- 
semblance between the two men was so extra- 
ordinary, that they could not make a solemn 
declaration either way. Thirty or forty declared 
that they unhesitatingly believed the accused to 
be Martin Guerre, whom they had known from 
his boyhood. They recognised him by certain 
marks upon his person, as well as by his face 
and figure. Fifty witnesses declared that the 
accused was Arnold Tilh, of Sagias, whom they 
had known from a child! 

Martin’s son, young Sanxi, was confronted 
with the accused; there was no resemblance 
between them. On the other hand, the four 
sisters Guerre were as like him as one egg is to 
another. 

The judges of Rieux pronounced that the 
accused was convicted of imposture; and sen- 
tenced him to be executed and quartered. The 
accused appealed to a higher tribunal, and the 
High Court of Justice of Toulouse ordered a 
new trial. 

Investigations were now set on foot respect- 
ing Bertrande’s character, with a view to induce 
her to make a full declaration of everything 
within her knowledge. They were all in her 
favour. Every witness bore testimony to her 
high moral character and virtuous conduct. It 
seemed impossible that so innocent a woman 
could have lived for three years with a man as 
his wife, unless she was firmly convinced that 
he was her husband. For eight years, in the 
full bloom of youth and beauty, she had patiently 
waited, had declined every inducement to sever 
the already half-broken band of matrimony and 
contract a second marriage, had remained faith- 
ful to her absent husband. On being confronted 
with the accused, she became confused. Ina 
cheerful voice he asked her to tell the whole 
truth ; she must swear whether he was or was 
not her real husband ; if she denied him, life 
had no longer any charm for him. 

Bertrande could only reply that she could not 
swear it, 

The view taken by the new judge of this reply 
was favourable to the wont | Bertrande had 
been so importuned and frightened that she had 
reluctantly given her adhesion to the accusation 
of her uncle; she had committed an error from 
fear and weakness; and now, fear of punish- 
ment prevented her from retracting. More- 
over, the open countenance of the accused, 
and his calm and collected replies when con- 
fronted with Bertrande and the uncle— who 
trembled and were greatly discomposed—had a 


powerful effect upon the jury, who fancied they 
saw evidences of falsehood in the demeanour of 
Peter Guerre. 

Thirty witnesses were again examined. Some 
swore to the identity of Martin Guerre, others 
to the identity of Arnold Tilh. 

According to the depositions of all who had 
known this Arnold Tilh, he was a wild young 
fellow, a gambler, blasphemer, thief, and clever 
swindler. Witnesses beyond suspicion, owned 
that the resemblance between him and Martin 
Guerre was extraordinary, and that a casual 
observer could not distinguish one from the 
other. Martin Guerre was, however, somewhat 
taller and darker, and had a stooping gait. 
Arnold Tilh was of stronger build, and held his 
head upright. The latter description was in 
keeping with the personal appearance of the 
accused at the bar. But he also had, as 
advanced by Martin’s witnesses, the mark of a 
swelling on his face, and a scar over the right 
eyebrow. The evidence as to these marks was, 
however, contradictory. Some said the left eye- 
brow, others declared that the mark on Martin’s 
face was larger, some that it was less. Notwo 
witnesses could agree. Among the accusations 
brought against the prisoner was one of witch- 
eraft; and the High Court of Toulouse, and its 
Councillor Coras who elonged to the Reformed 
Church, laid stress upon it. By the black art 
the accused had acquired the knowledge of every 
cireumstance connected with Martin Guerre’s 
history. 

Bertrande was not for a moment suspected 
of complicity with the imposition, or of having 
been bewitched by him. Her conduct through- 
out proved that she was an amiable timid 
woman, incapable of forming any strong reso- 
lution to do harm to any one. It was considered 
that it required an immense effort on the part 
of a virtuous woman to declare publicly that 
she had mistaken her husband’s identity ; such 
a declaration would imply the illegitimacy of 
her children. This was taken as an expla- 
nation of her half retraction and anxiety. 
Among the witnesses who solemnly declared 
the accused to be Arnold Tilh, some had had 
dealings with him, or had acted as witnesses 
to transactions with him. They showed docu- 
ments bearing his signature, but these were no 
proofs against a man who disowned them. On 
the other hand, an innkeeper of'a town in the 
vicinity deposed that, under the seal of confi- 
dence, the prisoner had confessed to him that he 
was Arnold Tilh, but that Martin Guerre had 
made him his heir. Two other witnesses stated 
that when they wished to speak to him he had 
made them a sign to be silent, and that one of 
them had received a present from him. It was 
further stated that Martin Guerre was a good 
swordsman and wrestler, and that the accused 
was not. Martin Guerre was originally from 
Biscaya. The accused was ignorant of the 
Basque dialect, except a few words which he 
occasionally introduced into his conversation. 
The shoemaker formerly employed by Martin 
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12, while that of the prisoner was 9, and that 
within his whole experience he had never known 
the feet of a healthy grown-up man to increase 
in size. An uncle of Tilh by the maternal side, 
at once recognised the accused as his nephew. 
He burst into tears when he saw his nephew in 
chains. The judges attached great weight to 
this involuntary confession. Had there been no 
counter-witnesses, these positive declarations 
might have been conclusive against the accused. 
But the witnesses in his favour remained un- 
shaken; they again and again declared that he 
was Martin Guerre. What gave more im- 
ortance to their declarations was, that they had 
oes Martin Guerre since he was a child, 
whilst the former witnesses had simply had deal- 
ings with him. As to what had become of 
Arnold Tilh, no trace could be found. The four 
chief witnesses for the accused had at once 
recognised him as their brother. No cross-ex- 
amination could shake their belief. Could it be 
supposed that all four were deceived by a re- 
semblance ? If it had even been so at first, the 
present trial must have drawn all their atten- 
tion to the man, anew. Should even sisterly 
affection have deceived them, was it likely that 
the husbands of two of them should be equally 
deceived? They also recognised the accused as 
their brother-in-law. 
Uncle Peter Guerre, the chief accuser, was 
unwittingly an indirect witness in favour of the 
risoner. He himself had at once recognised 
fim as his nephew, had handed him over his 
inheritance without hesitation, and it was 


only when a = es about the trusteeship 


arose that he challenged his identity. It was 
presumed that, from revenge, he had got up 
several plots against Martin. Were not, then, 
his motives to ruin him, self-evident? Ber- 
trande’s whole conduct was surely in the pri- 
soner’s favour. On his return he addressed 
all his former friends by their christian names. 
Was it possible for the most skilful impostor 
not to have betrayed himself? What study 
such an impostor must have previously under- 
gone! And who could have helped him? If 
not Bertrande—who was above all suspicion— 
it could only have been Martin Guerre. The 
number of years of absence explained a certain 
change of aspect. The boy had filled out, had be- 
come stouter, had served in the army, drill had 
made him more erect, he had grown a beard, and 
it made some alteration in his face. Martin 
Guerre had, firstly, two double teeth in the 
upper jaw; secondly, a scar on the forehead ; 
=r a misshapen nail on the forefinger of his 
right hand; fourthly, three warts on the same 
hand, and one on the little finger ; fifthly, a mole 
over the left eye. All these marks were on the 
accused. That the boy Sanxi should not re- 
semble him, was of no account; taking into 
consideration the striking resemblance to the 
four sisters, That he did not understand the 
Basque dialect, proved nothing. He was only 
two years old when he left that district, and 
no one could prove that he spoke the dialect 
in the days before his flight. Even Arnold 





Tilh’s disreputable character was in favour of 
the accused. During the three years he had 
lived with Bertrande, he had appreciated the 
love of an amiable woman, and had given her 
no cause for complaint. Was it possible that 
the natural inclinations of a desperate man 
could be so suddenly changed ? 

The judges were in the greatest perplexity. 
A favourable verdict was expected. A con- 
trary verdict would involve the destruction of 
a happy home, and the illegitimacy of a child. 

But now, a new witness suddenly made his 
appearance—a far more important witness than 
any of the others—a witness against the accused, 
and at the same time an accuser—a man with 
a wooden leg, calling himself Martin Guerre 
the real, the only Martin Guerre of Artigues, 
the husband of Bertrande of Rols. 

The first-suspected-to-be-false Martin Guerre 
had already given the judges so much trouble 
and anxiety, that they received the second 
agg | with extreme disgust, and ordered 
nim to be arrested. The suspicion against 
him was in some measure justified. The de- 
claration of the soldier, and the step taken by 
Bertrande, had become public. prten Aw to the 
soldier’s statement, the real Martin Guerre had a 
wooden leg. Nota bad inducement to an ad- 
venturer witha wooden leg, to try for the dis- 
puted place, in which another had already suc- 
ceeded so well. It was even assumed that 
Uncle Peter might have set up this new Martin 
Guerre. Moreover, the wooden-legged man, in- 
stead of going first to the town, had presented 
himself at once in court, with a document in 
his hand, in which he set forth all his civil 
claims, and demanded his restitution in his 
former position and in all his rights. This 
smacked of a conspiracy to entangle the case 
still more. The replies of the wooden-legged 
man did not weaken the suspicions against 
him. They were, certainly, precise and minute ; 
but they agreed exactly with what the first 
claimant had declared. 

Before the witnesses were called, the two 
Martins Guerre were confronted. The first 
did not for a moment lose his presence of mind. 
He maintained that the new claimant was an 
impostor suborned by his supposed uncle, and 
that he knew nothing at all about him. With the 
confidence of a man conscious of being in the 
right, he declared that he was ready to suffer the 
most ignominious death, if he did not succeed 
in convincing the judges of the conspiracy 
against him. A violent altercation ensued be- 
tween the two. Though the wooden-legged man 
was never in want of a reply, he at times lost 
his presence of mind and firmness, whereas the 
other remained perfectly calm and collected. 
New witnesses were sought out. Arnold Tilh had 
brothers. They were cited to appear; but 
neither promises nor threats could induce them 
to do so. The judges did not press them 
further, as the life of a brother might be at stake. 

The next step was to confront the new comer 
with the Guerre family. The elder sister was ad- 
mitted first. She looked for some time steadily 
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at the new comer. She then threw herself on 
his breast, sobbing, and kissing him ; called him 
by his name, and entreated his forgiveness. 
She had been deceived. Her brother was 
equally moved, kissed her, and forgave her. A 
similar scene occurred with the three other 
sisters. The witnesses gradually agreed that 
their judgment had been misled, and that this 
was the real Martin Guerre. All that now re- 
mained, was to confront Bertrande with the 
new claimant. She stopped at the threshold as 
soon as shesaw the unexpected man, and evinced 
sudden and powerful emotion. She burst into 
tears, threw herself at his feet, stretched out 
her arms, and, sobbing loudly, she begged his 
forgiveness. He was her lost husband, the 
real Martin Guerre. No more evidence was 
required. The mystery was held to be solved. 
Even the impostor saw that the game was up, 
and, without being put to the torture, made full 
confession of his guilt. 

On the 12th of September, 1560, the High 
Court of Toulouse passed sentence on Arnold 
Tilh. The sentence of the court of Rieux was 

uashed, as execution with the sword had been 
yas which was not adjudged to low cri- 
minals. Arnold Tilh was sentenced, because he 
had assumed the name, rank, and person, of 
Martin Guerre, claimed his wife, appropriatedand 
spent her property, and contaminated her mar- 
riage, to goon his knees from the church door of 
Artigues, in his shirt, with uncovered head and 
bare feet, a rope round his neck, and a burning 
taper in his hand, asking pardon of God, the 
king, the authorities, Martin Guerre, and Ber- 
trande of Rols; then to be led through all the 
streets of the town, and finally to be hanged 
and strangled in front of Martin Guerre’s house, 
and his body then to be publicly burnt. The 
sentence was carried out on the 16th of Sep- 
tember. Under the gallows erected in front of 
Martin Guerre’s house, Arnold Tilh implored 
the forgiveness of Martin and of his wife. 


According to Arnold Tilh’s statement made 
before his death, he and Martin Guerre had 
served together in the army, sharing the same 
tent. Martin had repeatedly related all his affairs 
to him, and every circumstance connected with his 

arents, his home, his wife, his friends, his flight ; 
im a drunken fit he bad even told him the 
various circumstances of his marriage. On his 
return home, Tilh had been repeatedly addressed 
as Martin Guerre. He had at first treated it 
as a joke, but afterwards resolved to turn it to 
account. He made a study of it, and, thus 
prepared, came to Artigues. 

It is pretty obvious that this — impostor 
must have been greatly assisted by the dulness 
of his dupes. Nor is it reasonably to be doubted 
that they themselves originated the remem- 


brance of an immense number of small circum- | 





stances, which remembrance they afterwards 
ascribed to him, and he readily appropriated. 
It does not appear that, when he began to be 
seriously mistrusted, any of the hesitating people 
about him tried him with a few pretended re- 
collections of occurrences that had never hap- 
pened. The neglect of so simple an expedient 
is expressive of the general level of acuteness 
at Artigues in those days. The case is so 
famous that we present it from the original re- 
cords; but it appears to us to be far more re- 
markable for the simplicity of the believers, 
and for the extraordinary personal resemblance 
(ix detail) between the real man and the false, 
than for any extraordinary ability on the 
part of the latter. If the latter had been a 
man with a most wonderful memory—as he 
must have been if his last statement were 
the whole truth—he would surely, at one time 
or other, have given some previous proof of it ; 
but no such proof is forthcoming against him, 
though the prosecution inquires closely into 
his former character. One would say, too, that 
a man with a most wonderful memory would 
have picked up for so special a purpose more 
than “a few words” of the Basque dialect. 

On the whole, we take the main interest of 
this well-known case to lie in its being a leading 
example of the extent 4@ which the believers in 
a deception become innocent accomplices. 
Two or three London seasons ago, we heard 
much—greatly too much—of the praises of a 
certain male “ Medium” who raised Spirits at 
so much a sitting. Under a modest incognito, 
we obtained an appointment from this gentle- 
man, on payment of certain guineas; and then 
repaired to M. Rosin, the excellent conjuror 
at that time at the Egyptian Hall, and begged 
the favour of his accompanying us to the other 
world. ‘‘ Willingly,” said M. Robin. “ But 
observe. 1 know my art, and I know what 
this man can do. He can do nothing unless 
you help him. His visitors really do his tricks, 
not he. No plan or test is necessary. ‘Tell him 
not a word, make no gesture of assent or 
dissent, guide him by no expression of face, and 
he will do absolutely nothing.” The visit was 
made, and he did nothing. In offering a sort of 
forlorn apology for his dismal failure when we 
took the liberty of remarking on it at the close 
of the proceedings, said the discomfited Medium, 
indicating M. Robin who had sat on his right 
hand: “ But at least the Spirits did spell the 
name of Valentine, which was written by this 
gentleman.”—“ Ah!” said M. Robin, checking 
him with the politest little action of the hand in 
the world. “Oyes. Permitme. Bah! Else 
why did I sit so close to you, and let you of a 
purpose look over my shoulder, you know!” 
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